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A NEW SERIAL. 


Hanper’s Bazan, Volume XXXII, No. 1, will be issued 


January 7, 1899, with the firet instalment of a brilliant 

wel by S&S. R. Crockerr. * Kit Kennedy” is in its au 
thor's happiest vein, and will run through several months, 
It will be illustrated by AwTuunr 1. Kevuer. 


THE JANUARY COLOR PLATE, 





which will be issued January 7, representa a Paris reception 
gown of ved cloth in combination with purple velvet bands, 
white lace, and sable trimming. The Eton jacquette is a 
departure from the conventional Eton-shaped garment, and 
the circular skirt closer at the left side of the front breadth. 





The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size.only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 1139. 





YSTERIOUS PREPARATIONS ARE BE- 
ing made for the celebration of Twelfth- 
night at the Century Club. 

Once in a given number of years this par- 
ticular night is made the occasion of a spe- 
cial and unique entertainment, to which no 

outsider is admitted. Waiters are the only aliens permit- 
ted on the scene, and they must be proved men of dis- 
cretion, with reputations long established for loyalty and 
reserve, For on Twelfth-night the gravest of the club 
members, the most sedate, the most venerable, and the 
most saintly, must each and all give themselves over to 
fun, be willing to throw away their dignity and reserve, 
their pride of place and position, and not only to imagine 
themselves boys again, but, better, more rollicking boys, 
if necessary, than any of their contemporaries knew them 
to be 

Professors must be willing to forget their learning, and 
judges to raise a laugh at their own expense. For the 
spirit of fun rules on that one night of the year, and ev- 
ery member must yield himself to it. 

Sometimes a story or two is afterward told about it all, 
and we know how one man has been willing to shave his 
mustache for the night so as to appear in character, and 
how a bishop marched about the hall and up and down 
the stairs blowing his penny whistle. But, for the most 
part, even such revelations as these are strictly guarded. 

And how interesting the spectacle is! Every man who 
amounts to anything must, for all his years, have some- 
thing of the boy still lingering in his heart. Then how 
happy he must be when one day in which to be that boy 
is granted him! A warped and dried-up nature alone for- 
gets how to laugh in his maturer years, or looks upon 
frivolity as frivolous. And yet there is nothing which so 
clearly indicates a man’s true nature and development as 
the choice of those things over which he laughs, or those 
which he considers ** fun.” 


N INTERESTING MEETING WAS HELD ONE 

day last week at the residence of Mr. James Stokes, 

on Park Avenue, when Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 

Mr. Joho R. Mott, and Miss Ruth Rouse, of Girton Col- 

lege, Cambridge, spoke on the development of Christian 
work in women’s colleges 

Mr. Mott, representing the movement of the Student 

Volunteers, has for some time been journeying east and 

west, endeavoring to organize the various Christian asso- 

ciations of the educational world into one body, regard- 

less of creed, of sect, and of all points of difference, hav- 
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ing but one platform, in which nothing is included but 
the love of Christ and the life for Christ. His efforts have 
finally been crowned with success, and in the universal 
band which be has established, India, Africa, Europe, 
have each its representatives. The associations in our 
own colleges have also joined. 

Miss Rouse in her address illustrated her arguments 
with examples drawn from her own particular work in 
women's educational institutions. She had much to say 
of interest, and her talk was full of suggestion and stim- 
ulus. But that which appealed most to the sympathies of 
many of her audience lay in her references to the value 
and importance of this Christian work in colleges in its 
special results upon the neglected, the timid, and the un- 
interesting. 

The world, as we know, is full of just such women— 
timid, self-conscious, fearful, with no personal attractions 
to win them a following, and no graces of mind to win 
them a place. They have always our sympathy. The 
beautiful and the brilliant pass them by. The vigorous 
neglect them. They are never sought for for clubs and 
societies. Organizations forget to elect them. And yet 
the capacity for devoted service, good work, and splendid 
development lies in them, needing only the touch of sym- 
pathy, the glimpse of an opportunity, to bring them out. 

Christ's mission on earth has often seemed a mission to 
its women, and the value of the work done by the Chris- 
tian associations in our colleges could hardly be better 
proved than by the spectacle of beneficent and uplifting 
influence ov just such timid souls as these. Glorious 
workers they grow to be, noble examples of consecrated 
lives, when once they have been lifted out of a self-depre- 
ciating state and made to realize the possibilities lying in 
them, the need of their service, and the special directions 
in which their pent-up natures can express themselves for 
good. 


LTHOUGH EXTENDED REFERENCE HAS 
A been made in another department of these pages 
to the present Portrait Show, it seems not altogeth- 
er unpermissible to draw further attention to the special 
excellence of the work of certain American women repre- 
sented there. Mrs. Whitman’s portrait of Colonel Higgin- 
son has the rare merit of combining the refinement of 
the gentleman with the sterling quality of the soldier, 
and she has produced a portrait before which those who 
have seen most of the famous collections of the world are 
apt to linger with enjoyment, 

Miss Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of two sisters—Dorothea 
and Francesca—has grace and lightness, the charm of 
young girlhood, and the sure indication everywhere in it 
of gentle breeding, possessed not only by the subjects 
themselves, but by the painter as well. In the works of 
these two American women a certain pride must inevi- 
tably be felt by us all. One has been a student at home, 
the other has returned with honors gained in her student's 
course abroad. But both are examples of what our wo- 
men can accomplish. Their work holds its own even 
when compared with that of foreign artists, and there is 
no reason to doubt that a host of other able competitors 
among women will arise, equipped to stand on an equal 
plane with them. And this suggests why, if such excel- 
lence be attained, the prices paid to our own artists should 
not equal those which foreigners among us command. 
The reputation of the foreigner is not to be denied, nor 
the excellence of the work which he has done while here. 
But this reputation has not always been for portrait- 
painting before he comes, and his understanding of us is 
not always exact. 


HREE MEMORIAL WINDOWS HAVE JUST 

been placed by Mr. George Vanderbilt in All-Souls’ 

Church, built by him on the borders of his great 
estate at Biltmore. They were shown for the-first time 
op Christmas. These windows are in memory of his mo- 
ther; of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the architect of Biltmore; 
and of Mr. Clarence Barker, Mr. Vanderbilt's friend. 
They were desigued by Mr. Maitland Armstrong and his 
daughter, long associated with him in work, They form 
a group in the south transept of the church. The one to 
Mrs. Vanderbilt represents Charity protecting three chil- 
dren clinging to her robe, thus typifying the character of 
the woman whose life was made up of beautiful deeds of 
kindness. ‘‘ The love of God lives through eternity” is 
the text beneath it. Solomon is seen in the window to 
Mr. Hunt, with Hiram of Tyre beside him, looking down 
at a parchment scroll which Solomon holds on his knees. 
They are consulting about the Temple, seen in the distance, 
and the text beneath reads, ‘ For glory and for beauty.” 
In the window to Mr. Barker, who was a skilled musi- 
cian, David is playing on bis harp before Saul, and the in- 
scription runs, ‘‘I will sing unto the Lord my King.” 

In these windows designs embodying a religious in- 
spiration have been followed, but it is not altogether un- 
usual, though now and then surprising, to see one in which 
the secular life of the individual himself has been sug- 
gested. A notable example of this is to be found in a 
memorial window to a great actor in one of our metropol- 
itan churches. The impression first produced upon some 
observers requires no little effort to overcome, since ec- 
clesiastical symbols in churches have been the invaria- 
ble habit among us on this side of the water. We have 
almost always an angel about our tombs, especially 
when these tombs are placed within the walls of the 
churches. But the tombs in Old World cathedrals sug- 
gest only the earth life of the individual who has gone, 
animals, even monkeys, when they belong to his coat of 
arms, being carved about his feet. A striking example of 
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this is to be found in the cathedral at Salisbury. Yet the 
impressiveness and the solemnity of these tombs are never 
to be denied, and they seem to belong as much to the 
sacred edifices which hold them as any decorated to-day 
with symbols more strictly ecclesiastical in character. 

Mr. Vanderbilt's church is under the Episcopal mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Asheville, and though designed, per- 
haps, for the special use of his household, is destined to 
play an important part in the life of the community 
about it. 


HE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA, TSI-AN, 
££ has of late been frequently painted in black colors 
—in colors so black, in fact, that many have been 
tempted to compare her to Lucrezia Borgia, and have 
only desisted because a modern doubt has been cast upon 
the evil reputation of that Florentine. But fear of the 
poison said to have been many times present in the cup 
which the Empress has offered can hardly be as wide- 
spread as we have been led by reports to believe. At any 
rate, not a fortnight since, the wives of the foreign ambas- 
sadors and ministers in Peking were, contrary to all usage, 
invited to a feast at the palace. The Dowager Empress 
received them, the Emperor standing by her side. An 
elaborate luncheon was served, and afterwards tea, the 
Empress drinking from the cup of each lady present. 
While this festivity was proceeding, the Empress, as 
one despatch announces, ‘‘in a burst of womanly emo- 
tion, embraced her visitors,” patting some of them tenderly 
on the cheek. The Dowager Empress wears no paint, 
though her complexion is sallow. Her smile was de- 
scribed by her visitors as ‘‘charming.” In diplomatic 
circles, at all events, sh seems not to be regarded as an 
ogress. 


ANY CASES OF POISONING HAVE BEEN 
M reported in England, the trouble being caused by 

the presence of zinc chloride in the cloth over- 
coats of the victims. The poison was absorbed on wet 
days, and caused pain of a severe description. 

One hesitates somewhat to refer to this new trouble, 
for it has sometimes seemed as though the number of 
things to be afraid of multiplied daily. The agitation 
of some minds over possible microbes is not easily de- 
scribed. Milk is regarded with suspicion, water without 
a label is shunned, pins are scrubbed, and money disin- 
fected. No one has thought before of looking after un- 
cut cloth, One comfort arises from the contemplation of 
this new source of danger. The manufacturer, threatened 
with ruin, will find some way of substituting another 
chemical for the one which has proved itself so danger- 
ous. He did this with the red dyes of flannels, which 
poisoned somany. And he found some other way of mak- 
ing green wall-paper than by using arsenic in his colors. 
He has made black stockings possible for the poorest and 
for the most fastidious of us, and he is not likely to be a 
delinquent in discovering another remedy with which to 
meet the present case. 


HE STUDY OF BIRDS, AS WE KNOW, HAS 
become a fashionable diversion with women of the 
world, who bave“not hesitated to get up with their 

teachers at four or five on summer mornings in order to 
catch certain woodland notes which the little songsters 
will utter at no other time. The interest in birds is 
widening every day. The efforts of the Audubon Society 
have been untiring. Last year’s calendars gave pictures of 
the birds of different seasons, with descriptions, and in 
this way helped to increase the growing interest. Now 
it is proposed that a bird day be established, to be kept 
somewhat as Arbor day is kept. 

This last suggestion has called out a very clever article 
from some contributor to a Sunday paper, who suggests 
that we have idealized birds too much, and not been truth- 
ful about their belligerent qualities. He proposes that 
instead of a bird day we should have a worm day, since 
to the despised worm, and not to the early bird who de- 
vours him, we owe the very possibility of vegetation on 
earth. He makes this quotation from Mr. Darwin: “ By 
these means,” referring to the actions of the worms, 
“fresh surfaces are continually exposed to the carbonic 
acid in the soil, and to the hymus acids, the generation of 
which is probably iaaedl Oivtee the digestion of the 
many halfdecayed leaves which the worms consume. 
Thus the worms render the swoil fit for vegetation.... 
When we behold a wide turf-covered expanse, we should 
remember that its smoothness, on which so much of its 
beauty depends, is mainly due to all its inequalities hav- 
ing been slowly levelled by worms.” Thus are we taught, 
day by day, that the least among us shall indeed be 
counted greatest. 


ANY OF US WHO HAVE OUTGROWN A 
M desire to criticise our friends and neighbors feel 
no scruple about indulging ourselves at the expense 
of men and women of other nations and other creeds. _In- 
deed, there are times when we are rather proud of abusing 
foreigners, as though we proved by it a certain love of 
our own. For just as some men can never compliment 
one person without implying a disparagement of another, 
so in the harsh criticisms of certain individuals there is 
always the lurking suggestion of a complacent virtue in 
themselves! And yet the criticism of nations of whom 
we know little seems quite as stupid and is often as evil 
as any directed against misunderstood neighbors. We 
begin to understand this when we find ourselves laughed at 
as a people, or misrepresented as a nation. Some foreign 
critic only the other day, for instance, compared us with 
the Turks. He found the Turks better. 
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ISS NATALIE SCHENCK BEGINS TO THINK 
M that she really did start an endless chain of letters. 
It was Miss Schenck who undertook in that way 
to raise $3000 for the Red Cross Society. She sent out 
the first epistolary link in June. Before July was over, 
the letters were coming by bushels, the postmaster was 
in despair, and the people of Babylon, Long Island, in 
frequent relays, spent their days in Mr. Schenck’s barn, 
opening envelopes and filling tabs with money, checks, 
and stamps. Between June 20 and October 21 Miss 
Schenck received 230,000 letters, containing a total of 
$20,000. Frequent appeals have been sent out imploring 
the public to stop the chain, but it seems bent on earning 
its title, and goes on and on, Letters are still coming at 
the rate of 100a day. The endless-chain scheme is now 
being put to a new use: the Anti-Imperialist League of 
Boston has sent out a signed protest against the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, and is asking recipients 
to extend the chain to four links. 


HILE THE DIPLOMATS ARE DALLYING 
W with such phrases as “ Anglo-American alliance” 

and “The union of English-speaking nations,” 
the men and women who are not diplomats, but are mere- 
ly in love, keep right on forging new links to bind the two 
countries together. The arrival of the Earl of Strafford 
in this country and his subseqnent marriage to Mrs. Cora 
Colgate is but another link in a chain promising to ~be- 
come stronger with every new year. As Countess of Straf- 
ford, Mrs. Colgate will preside over several fine houses. 
Another New York woman who seems to become more 
Anglo-American all the time is Mrs. Bradley - Martin. 
The Bradley-Martio house in New York, which has been 
opened for only a few months at a time for a good many 
years, will be sold in the spring, and the owners will take 
a house in London. 


ENERAL KITCHENER HAS BEEN USING 
(G all his influence to raise money enough to found a 
college for the education of the natives at Khar- 
The middle and lower classes in England, with 
whom the Sirdar is a kind of demigod, have not yet been 
appealed to for money, but their response is sure to be 
spontaneous and generous. The Sirdar has proved that 
the only justification of conquest is the elevation of the 
conquered, Are we going to understand this too? 


tum. 
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OMEN AND MEN.—THE 
MAN AT THE DOOR. 


Tue Man at the Door is the threadbare 

individual, usually of dubious complexion, 

who has just landed from a shipwreck, or has been dis- 
charged from a hospital, where his clothes have mostly 
been lost; who has the promise of employment at Albany 
or Pittsburg, and must be helped to the purchase of a 
railway ticket, and who, if it be Saturday night, as it 
usually is, must also be assisted to pay his board over 
Sunday, else he will be turned into the street. Every 
front Sar in the land bas seen him, every housekeeper’s 
conscience has struggled with the problem; and so simple 
and uniform are the features of his story that it would 
almost seem that the selfsame man must be asking assist- 
ance in every town or village of the United States at the 
same time. Nothing can exceed the skill of his methods, 
He is most likely to arrive when something especial, 
whether wedding or funeral, is occurring in the house, 
and it is easier to give bim the half-dollar he wants than 
the time which is wanting to you. A friend of mine 
who once celebrated his seventieth birthday was assailed, 
just as the guesis were departing, by a man who claimed 
to be of his own name and presumably his blood-relation, 
for whom it was absolutely necessary to start that night 
for Montreal, and who must have his ticket purchased. 
Under the circumstances refusal was plainly impossible, 
especially to so near a relative, and the money was given. 
There is a theory that the problem is solved through 
the system of Associated Charities, and it is the custom, 
I believe, in some large houses to provide the bufler with 
a pile of Associated Charities tickets, from which he gives 
one to every applicant. It is sometimes observed, I am 
told, that the front door-steps of such houses are fre- 
quently strewn with small bits of paper, whose origin is 
uncertain; and most persons feel, 1 suppose, that the 
matter cannot be wholly reduced to a mechanical method, 
but demands occasionally a personal contact between some 
member of the family and the Man at the Door. The 
mere study of human nature perhaps justifies some such 
contact. I remember once encountering in my own door- 
way aretired military gentleman of fine manners, whom 
I at last sent to a respectable lodging-house not far off, 
with a dollar to pay his night's lodging. I felt, however, 
sufficient solicitude for his welfare to follow him down 
the street unobserved, and traced him at last to a rather 
disreputable saloon in a distant part of the city, where 
he was evidently a familiar guest, although he had de- 
scribed himself as an entire stranger who did not know 
his way about. Walking up to the host, with a flourish 
worthy of Mr. Micawber, be said, ‘ Now, my friend, I 
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am ready for that oyster stew which 1 ordered of you.” 
Walking up to him and ree his arm, I said to bim, 
**May I trouble you for that dollar?” He was still hold- 
ing it in his hand, but gave it to me in silence, recognizin 
the humor of the situation; and I have often re wa | 
within myself who ultimately paid for that oyster stew, 

I have often talked with people who have tried to do 
their duty to the Man at the Door. All admit that, so far 
as they have been able to ascertain, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred there is every reason to believe that the Man 
was an impostor, and the only question sometimes debated, 
between the more sanguive donors and the more hopeless, 
is whether the hundredth man was not equally delusive. 
In one case where the hundredth man was supposed to 
have been really found, he returned several times to work 
at the house, and finally disappeared with his benefactor’s 
watch. Almost the only case in which I have actuall 
heard of the hundredth man was one in which a well- 
known lady of Boston gave an applicant two dollars and a 
half for the accustomed trip to Worcester, but told him of 
her doubts and misgivings, and implored him, if possible, 
to vindicate her faith. She heard nothing from him for 
more than a year, after which he returned the money, and 
sent her a marked newspaper containing the announce- 
ment of his marriage. I almost dread to tell this cheering 
tale, lest it encourage some other too confiding lady to 
plant her hopes indiscreetly on the Man at the Door. 

My own test, applied systematically for some time, 
produced results less favorable. I tried the experiment 
—when I gave the applicant assistance in the direction of 
Worcester or Jersey City or whatever the place might be 
to which he was going—of giving him also a postal card 
addressed to me, with his promise to post it on arrival; a 
thing which he was always ready to promise, and which, 
of course, would give him very little trouble, and cost him 
nothing. Never in a single instance have I seen that card 
again, and after trying it a dozen or more times, I have aban- 
doned the practice as hopeless. In a few cases, also, when 
I have been told the name of the proposed employer 
—which, however, is rarely given—I have written to him 
to ask if the tale is true. When the note was answered it 
was always to the effect that the employer had never heard 
of any such person. I doubt if even the Hundredth Man 
could be found who could answer such a simple test as 
this. Nevertheless, I remain of the opinion that we must 
not dwell too implicitly on such disappointments, but that 
sometimes, at least, we should take the time to investigate 
each case patiently for oursel ves—of course in consultation, 
so far as we can, with the Associated Charities or some 
good organization. It is worth remembering that it was 
not until the Prodigal Son had reached a point where 
‘**no man gave unto him” that he arose and went repent 
ant to his father. Tuomas WentwortH HiGGrnson. 
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HERE SEEMS TO BE A NEW WAY OF 

treating lace shawls, and what charming com- 

binations they make, worn in any way! But 

you must first have your shawl, after a precept 

to be found in the celebrated receipt for cook- 

ing hares. The French dressmakers who create 
the fashions presuppose, it seems to me, an inexhaustible 
base of old laces at the disposal of every woman. Of 
course almost every French woman of any elegance has 
what she calls the foundations of la toilette, if in no other 
way than from ber trousseaux. She can take out at any 
moment from her stores the bit of lace or brocade, the fur 
revers or collar, the dainty and costly accessory that will 
be the making of her costume, and the mode that is set 
for the heiress she can follow from afar without too much 
difficulty. But when one is writing to the other side, 
where the comforting custom of receiving so much lace 
and fur and velvet as part of one’s wedding-present—from 
her fiancé, for instance—does not prevail, a Paris fashion 
that is quite practical here may take on an air of inacces- 
sible splendor there. ‘‘ What was there at the last races?” 
I asked a friend. ‘‘ My dear, what would you expect at 
this moment of the year?” she answered. ‘‘ Furs and 
grand-dukes.” Grand-dukes, I must say, are not absolute- 
ly necessary adjuacts to toilettes, even at this season. But 
furs—I never saw anything like the way they are worn. 
That is where we Americans 
miss our foundation. 


0 GO BACK TO THE 
- lace shawls, however, 
for those of us who 
have them,the newest thing 
is to make them with the 
point up instead of down. 
The point starts at the waist 
behind, and the lower part 
spreads out wide across the 
bottom of the skirt. The 
two lower points lie on each 
side of a tablier of spangled 
or dotted tulle naturally, 
where the fulness of the un- 
der-skirt permits them to 
come. The waist of the 
dress is of course made of 
the material of the tablier. 
This sort of gown still con- 
tinues to be the favorite 
thing for dinners and the- 
atres, and is delightfully 
convenient, because it is so 
easily worn either high or 
low necked, with the right 
sortof guimpe. Made over 
white, both lace and tulle are far more effective if the 
white satin skirt is draped with gray mousseline de soie. 
As you will be reading this in January, in the month 
when one wants so many frocks that will do both for half- 
dress and décolleté, 1 have asked Mile, Seé to make all 
her sketches for this weck models that can be worn either 








with or without guimpes, and I write about them thus 
early in my letter because they give so many attractive 
suggestions. The model of the first, from Emma and 
Marie Weille, was originally made of pink chiffon, covered 
with a tunic of lace. The skirt is trimmed with many 
little chiffon ruffles, following the rounded outline of the 
tunic. The upper part of the waist is of the mousseline 
de soie shirred, the shirrs separated with the tiniest and 
daintiest of jet passementeries, 
made of what are called pearis of 
jet. The Louis XVI. knots and 
belt are of black velvet. 


OU CAN SEE HOW EASI- 
ly this could be transformed 
with a guimpe into a charm- 

ing balf-dress. And it could be 
made in a dozen different combina- 
tions, every one prettier than the 
last. 

For instance, make the under- 
skirt of black peau de soie or satin, 
and the tunic of jetted tulle, but 
let the tunic come down much 
longer than that of the model, so 
that the black mousseline de soie 
ruffles need not make the dress un- 
practical. The shirrs may be of 
black or of pink mousseline de 
soie, for the model is lovely in 
either. And the belt may fasten 
at the side in front with a cluster 
of Louis XVI. knots, much long- 
er, each of them, than those in the 
These knots, by-the-bye, always demand a deft 


sketch. 
hand. They are made of piece velvet, cut on the bias, and 
are wired. The velvet is wound loosely and skilfully over 


the wire. It must not look stiff in detail. This same 
model makes the prettiest sort of an evening dress for a 
young girl of sixteen or eighteen, although it is equally 
suitable for her mamma. 

The hat, from Reboux, is of white tulle, trimmed in 
front with clover leaves entirely of jet. 


HE NEXT SKETCH, FROM BARROIN, IS 
equally attractive and equally practical. The skirt 
is of accordion-pleated mousseline de soie, made in 

the form of a double tunic, closed on the left side by a dou- 
ble row of buttons. The waist has a guimpe of mousse- 
line de soie edged with black ribbon velvet. The lower 
part of it is of guipure draped to the left side and attached 
by a large knot of mousseline de soie. Along the lower 
edge of the drapery are bunches of violets, and a bunch 
of violets is at the top of the left sleeve. The hat is of 
tulle and white plumes. 

The third sketch, from Doucet, explains itself. It is of 
mousseline de soie and Venise insertion, bertha of mousse- 
line de soie continuing over the shoulders. Hat of velvet 
pansies from Carlier. 

There are all sorts of fascinating ways for arranging 
one’s evening dresses with these true-lover'’s knots. I saw 


a beautiful gown of white fleurs de velours made with an 
apron front of mousseline de soie edged with a deep 
flounce of lace. The lace touched the bottom of the skirt 
in front, and made a pretty fall in the back, a quarter of a 
yard below the waist. The lace was headed all the way 
around this apron with Louis XVI. knots of velvet, at 
tached one to the other by two bands of velvet ribbon. 
The same movement was repeated in the waist. The 
right side showed a V of draped mousseline de soie 
Diagonally from the left shoulder to the under arm at 
right was a ruffle of the same lace headed with the same 
bows. A tiny lover’s knot was worn in the hair. 

Another very dainty frock was of “iris” crépe de 
Chine. It was made with a double tunic, of which the 
lower gave the effect of a deep shaped ruffle. The upper 
was slashed up the front, and both were bordered all the 
way round with gold embroidery. The waist was simple, 
but very attractive. In front was an embroidered girdle 
effect, with a deep point at the top and none at all at the 
bottom, which ran parallel with the waist-line. The dra- 
pery was put on from the shoulders like a surplice, and 
ran into each side of the girdle. It formed a puff over 
the shoulders, and was caught in and held at the arm 
seams by lover’s knots of velvet. 


8 I WROTE YOU BEFORE, ERMINE IS ONCE 
A more popular, and at a tea we went to yesterday 
a beautifully dressed woman came in with the 
latest Paquin cape of seal-skin with ermine lining to the 
collar. Round the outside of the collar went a wide band 
of gold galloon, which fell in two pieces on either side of 
the front, each edged with lace. 
Gold galloon seems to have 
come in for all sorts of things. 
It makes the yokes of dresses. 
One we saw was in basket 
work of galloon in different 
widths, the widest at the top, the 
collar also covered with galloon, 
the widest at the top, to make 
the neck look small. 

Any number of charming toi- 
lettes we saw at a Christmas 
sale at the Hétel Ritz. The In- 
fanta Eulalie was in green cloth 
trimmed with sable; the Prin- 
cesse de P—— in almond-color- 
ed cloth embroidered with che- 
nille. Plastron and sleeves of 
white, and belt of white velvet 
with a clasp of cameos. Toque 
of Parma violet covered with 
roses of every color. Madame 
E—— was in gray, with orchid 
velvet, the jacket with white 
satin revers embroidered in arabesques of old-biue and 
orchid. 

The oddest thing we have seen was a cloth princesse 
dress, closed on the left side in one line from top to bot- 
tom, all of which was bordered with chenille fringe. 

KATHARINE DE FoREST. 
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OATS AND WRAPS SHOW A GREATER 
departure from the modes of last season than 
we observe in other articles of clothing. There 
is, in fact, a marked tendency to eccentricity 
in outside garments 

Cloaks, for example, show very. lavish trim- 
ming, and coats are fairly loaded down with expensive 
furs. There are occasionally plain tailor coats to be seen, 
but, as a rule, they are so transformed by trimming that 
very little of the original idea remains, and a perfectly 
plain, untrimmed coat is so seldom worn as to be posi 
tively conspicuous. The tailor finish is, however, de- 
manded in all the coats, and even in the cloth wraps. 
Evening wraps, on the contrary, have nothing severe or 
tailor made about them either in design or finish. There 
is no immutable law as to the length of coats or wraps. 
Some are very short, some are of medium length, and 
others are very long, and if only the lines are those of this 
year the length makes very little difference. 


r THE HORSE SHOW THE FIRST LONG 
A coats of the season made. their appearance, and as 

they were worn by fashionable women whose taste 
in dress is unquestioned, the fiat went forth that this was 
to be the correct style of garment. 

These new long coats are effective, but are almost all 
extremely heavy. They are made of smooth cloth of 
heavy weight, and are lined and interlined to give them 
sufficient warmth for winter wear. There is apparently 
no attempt at fit, although they are in reality most care- 
fully cut. The back hangs somewhat like a man’s box 
coat, but there is an approximation to shape at the side 
seams. The fronts, though shaped, are loose, and are fas- 
tened over at the left side. There is a wide ruffle up the 
front and around the bottom of the coat, and a very high 
flaring collar at the back of the neck. The sleeves are of 
medium size, with some fulness at the top, and are either 
small around the wrists or else are finished in the shawl 
shape. These coats are undoubtedly smart, yet to few 
they are becoming. As 
a rule, they are made 
up in the light tan 
shades, in hunter's 
green, or in dark blue. 
They have not yet been 
made upin black. For 
driving they are de- 
lightful; for walking 
they are not very com- 
fortable, as they are 
long enough to touch 
the ground, and, worn 
over a long skirt, the 
difficulty is to hold both 
coat and skirt from 
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| ; no garment could be 
better 
There are tight-fit- 
a“ a ting long coats which 
a have the hip pieces put 
on on the plan of a 
man's frock-coat. They 
are not tight-fitting in 
front, the fulness being 
caught up and fastened with a buckle or large button just 
under the bust at the left side. These coats, however, 
have no ruffle down the front nor around the bottom 
They have the high flaring collar of the same material 
as the coat, sometimes faced with velvet let in, or very 
often faced with the rarest sable fur. 





HE FASHIONABLE COIFFURE. 


THERE seems to be rather a transition stage as 
regards the arrangement of the hair, for every 
day sees some eccentric style of coiffure attempt- 
ed, too eccentric, as a rule, to become popular, 

but, oddly enough, advanced generally by some woman 
noted for being correctly turned out. 

The hair is no longer frizzed with hot irons to give a 
fuzzy appearance, but it is still in waves. These are made 
with hot irons, when the hair does not wave naturally, two 
or three times a week, and generally keep very well for 
two or three days. Fortunately it is no longer the fashien 
to neglect the hair; on the contrary, the greatest care is 
taken to have it in good condition, for it is most faslion- 
able to have it look glossy snd well cared for. There is 
vothing like brushing to make the hair glossy, but when, 
as is the ease with most heads nowadays, the hair has 
suffered from months of being curled with irons, it does 
not always respond even to’ unlimited brushing, so that 
something must be put om. to give the required gloss. 
Dyed hair is no longer the craze it once was, and there is 
not that reddish tinge to be observed in almost all hair; 
indeed, a great many comparatively young women are 
seen with quite gray hair, and this is then most beauti 
fully arranged 


the hair is arranged high on the head, combed up as 

high as possible, and done in a small knot; there is a 
Pompadour roll, but not nearly so large a Pompadour, 
and when possible it is made by the ends of the hair—the 
front hair—turned utider.: The idea now evidently is to 
leave the line at the back of the head unbroken. The 
ornaments used in the hair are either put directly-in front 
of the knot above the Pompadour or at the left side, and 
the butterfly seems to be the: favorite device: --This is 
made in jewels, or in mousseline de soie or chiffon span- 
gled with jet and silver, or entirely of jet. ‘The butterfly 
has very long antenne, the ends of which are incrusted 
with the spangics 


Pit EVENING, AND FOR ALMOST ALL TIMES, 


These are made in many different designs. There are 
some that are very short, others of medium length, but 
they al! have fur revers and high flaring collars faced with 
fur, and often fur capes. This is essentially a winter of 
furs, and fur is used without stint. The coats and jack- 
ets are cut in such a way that they may be turned back 











to show the facing of fur. There has been a crusade of 
late years against wearing fur immediately against the 
throat, and these revers and this style of jacket certuinly 
do away with that objection and at the same time give 
sufficient warmth. 

Very handsome buttons are used on almost all of the 
jackets. Some are of miniatures surrounded with rhine- 
stones; others are of cut steel or silver; but the newest and 
most fashionable are of the clear crystal with gold threads 
in the centre, which have an effect of being directly sewed 
on the coat by gold thread. In reality, the buttons have 
a little shank which is attached to the coat. These clear 
crystal buttons are of various sizes. When they are very 
small, a number of them are used; when they are large, 
only a few. They are very effective against the dark 
cloths and velvets. 

There are some quite short jackets, tight-fitting at the 
back, with a little round tail-piece. These are worn with 
a belt, and at first sight look as though they were the Rus- 
sian blouse of last year remodelled, and on this account 
are hardly so smart as some of the newer ones. 





FUR-TRIMMED CAPE. 
For pattern see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Then there is one style of coat that is very odd, but 
not always becoming, made with square coat tails iu the 
back and a short jacket in front that comes only to the 
waist-line. This is lined with the fur revers, turns back, 
and has an inside waistcoat of fur. Oddly enough, this 
inside waistcoat is generally of a different kind of fur, the 
white broadtail being the favorite choice. 


HE NEW CAPES AND CLOAKS WHICH ARE 

worn with cloth costumes are very graceful, and 

now that the novelty of the style bas worn off, seem 
very attractive. They fit closely over the shoulders, are 
composed of no more material than. is necessary, are cir- 
cular in shape at the back, and in front are rounded up to 
the throat. They are trimmed with a ruffle of the same 
material as the cloak, and are lined throughout with heavy 
satin of an entirely different shade, and are trimmed on 
the outside with rows of machine-stitching of a lighter 
shade in silk. Some of these capes have no less than four 
clusters of stitching, three rows in each cluster. There 
is always a high flaring collar faced with silk or satin the 
same color as the cloak. There is an interlining of wool 
wadding or of heavy felt that gives sufficient warmth, and 
the only fastening of the cloak is just at the throat, where 
there is a handsome buckle. This cloak in black, dark 
—. or, in a dark green lined with blue, is particularly 

ood, 

The old-fashioned circular cloak lined with fur has re- 
turned to fashion and is constantly seen, both for morning 
and afternoon wear, It 
is not made of silk as 
formerly, but of a light- 
weight cloth of some 
attractive coloring in 
red, purple, green, or 
tan. Thesmartest way 
is to have the. cloak 
match the street gown 
even when it is lined 
with fur. 


S$ THE SEASON 

A advances and 
there is more op- 

portunity for wearing 
them, there is of course 
much variety in the 
evening cloaks, and 
they have now reached 
a point of unsurpassed 
magnificence. 

he heavy corded 
silks are very much 
used for evening wraps, o 
and are to be had in all 
the light shades. The ; 
grays, yellows, blues, c+” 
pinks, and the cream 
white are all very fash- 
ionable. The blue-white is not very much in demand; 
it is not very becoming when put close against the face, 
and even with a lavish use of lace and fur it is hard to 
soften the cold look that it has. 

There are some very smart black wraps made of satin 
or brocade, but these are worn by elderly women, and are 
not considered quite so smart as those of lighter shades. 
There is one cloak of pale gray brocade with large figures 
which is extremely fashionable. This can be lined with 
gray squirrel fur or with gray fox, with the white broad 
tail or with ermine. It must be trimmed like the others, 
with the ruffles of lace down the front. These ruffles are 
not sewed on to the material, but just at the edge, giving 
more the look of a flounce than a ruffle. 





Sometimes the hair is arranged low in the neck or 
rather lower down on the crown, but if so, it is kept very 
flat to the head, and whatever ornament is used is put in 
front of the knot, and this gives very much the same ef- 
fect as a high coiffure, for the ornament is much higher, 
generally consisting of two or three twisted loops of rib 
bon with maribeau feathers or a long aigrette. Another 
ornament for the hair is the stiff wing made of solid jet, 
steel, or of rhinestones, or diamonds. This is very be- 
coming, and adds greatly to any coiffure. 


T IS SAID THAT NEXT SPRING THE HAIR 
| will be arranged altogether low in the neck on the 

plan of the old-fashioned water-fall, but all exagger 
ated styles are, fortunately for the world at large, so 
modified nowadays, that they are made possible before 
they become fashionable. There is a way of arranging 
the hair low on the head that is very attractive, and looks 
particularly well with the hats worn forward over the 
face. The hair is either twisted or braided so that it en- 
tirely covers the back of the head, but it is made to lie 
flat to the head and not to stand out in that ugly way so 
unbecoming. We are also threatened with nets, but if 
they are worn they will be very fine ones, worn to cover 
the loosely twisted hair in the coiffures just described. 

If the wheel of fashion turns and brings back to us the 
styles of our grandmothers, they will come to us modified 
and changed almost beyond recognition by that indefina- 
bie touch of picturesqueness and elegance, in the best sense 
of that word, which is marking the last part of our cen- 
tury. With Burne-Jones and Rossetti fresh in mind, a low 
knot of hair will not be the old-fashioned waterfall, but 
something to which art has added that saving grace witb- 
out which fashion is nothing. And this will always make 
the great difference between the woman who understands 
the artistic trend of her time and the one who follows 
blindly where fashion leads. One will unconsciously have 
an individual style, a natural expression of personal taste, 
and the other will, in spite of fashion plates aud money 
and trouble untold, always be one of those unhappy wo- 
men who “ never are, but always to be” dressed. 











CLOTH 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


GOWN FASTENED ON THE LEFT SIDE. 


INDOW DRAPERIES. 


AFTER the carpet and the walls, the next 
object for consideration, in order of impor- 
tance in the furnishing of a room, is the 
dressing of the windows. Just now there 

is a manifest tendency to overdrape windows, for which 
fashion is responsible, as it is for most exaggerations. 
The happy medium, however, which is always to be de 
sired, offers abundant opportunity for artistic effect. 

In the first place, the window must be fitted with a view 
to appearance from the outside as well as the inside. For 
this purpose sash-curtains of lace which fit closely to the 
glass are still most commonly used, though many object 
to them as obstructing the view from the interior. Next 
come the shades,which are plain and harmonize with the 
tint of the wall—lace-bordered shades are things of the 
past; then inside of these are curtains, either of tapestry 
or of lace, and when the latter are used they are usually 
finished by a drapery of silk or some heavier material 

The curtains and drapery are hung on small rods, which 
are entirely hidden, or as nearly so as possible. Some- 
times, when plain curtains only are used, they are finished 
with a ruffle of the same material at the top, which serves 
tigks purpose of concealment of the rods, Small cornices 
are occasionally seen, but seldom except in a room deco- 
rated after the style of some particular period, such as the 
Colonial, Renaissance, etc., where they harmonize with the 
other appointments of the room. 


novelty of all is shown in bolting-cloth curtains, 

which are in white, and are finished with a deep bor- 
der of dainty embroidery in gold or silver. These are 
of course suitable only for the most delicate drawing- 
rooms, and with them is used a drapery of rich brocaded 
satin. 

For general and substantial use velours is one of the 
most favored materials. This can be had in all of the solid 
shades, and in either sijk or flax, both of which are rich in 
effect and very durable. A handsomer drapery is of em 
bossed velvet, or Morris velvet, as it is called, and an- 
other, less expensive, is of brocaded silk tapestry. All of 
these heavy materials are lived with either soft silk or 
sateen of some delicate shade, écru or cream being usually 
preferred 


[* THE WAY OF MATERIALS, THE PRETTIEST 


doir or bedroom the prettiest is in gauze-silk Ma- 

dras, which comes in beautiful shades and designs, 
and which is also well imitated in the mixed silk and 
cotton fabrics of the same name, Then the dainty Swiss 
and net curtains are always in favor, These are no longer 
ruffled, but are made quite full, and are lapped almost 
across one another at the top, so that they fall apart grace- 
fully about half-way to the floor. When the soft draperies 
are used with the thin curtains, they are draped simply 
across the top and fall almost to the floor, on one or -both 
sides, according to the width of the window. A simple 
bedroom or sitting-room can thus be draped most taste- 
fully and inexpensively by using some of the dainty 
cretonnes, Which come in the most beautiful designs, and 
can hardly be distinguished from the handsomest tapes- 
tries. A particularly effective room was decorated in this 
way by draperies of cretonne in cream and old - pink 
flower designs, the same fancy carried out in the wall- 


A MONG THE SHEER MATERIALS FOR BOU- 
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paper and —— and in the covering for the couch and 
easy-chair. here were dainty white net curtains, and 
over them the drapery of cretonne, which was lined with 
old- pink sateen, and finished with tassel friuge and a 
quaint bow of satin ribbon of the same shade. A similar 
idea is carried out with success in all of the favorite 
shades, and bids fair to become an extremely popular 
fancy, as it appeals equally to the sense of beauty and of 
usefulness. 


AMPS AND CANDLES. 


No more brilliant illuminations and hard white 
or red lights, drawing one’s eyes to their blinding 
brightness, and leaving a ghastly paleness mixed 
in with the shadows in out-of-the-way corners. 

Instead there must be a steady soft-shaded light, which 

is secured by numerous lamps or candles, or both, so ar- 

ranged and adjusted that each will be adapted to meet its 

own particular requirements, and to do its own part in 

producing the effect which all together are designed to 
ive. 

The work of lighting a home with taste and discrimina- 
tion has become an art in which one’s own judgment 
must do the greater part. The chief effect to be desired 
is a warm restful glow, and the thing most to be avoided 
is any central or conspicuous points of light which will 
attract the eye to the light. Lamps are almost exclusive- 
ly used, with the assistance of the little waxen tapers, 
which in pretty candelabra are always acceptable orna- 
ments, either lighted or unlighted. The desired effect is 
produced by the proper distribution and shading, which 
can Only be decided by experiment, always remembering 
that no single light is to be taxed to the utmost of its 
power, and that the suggestion of largeness and hospital- 
ity is given by keeping the remote corners, particularly 
in a room which is longer than its width, a trifle brighter 
than the centre. At times a peculiarly attractive result 
is secured by making a secluded nook or cozy corner a 
veritable bower of brilliancy, though for the most part it 
is preferred to keep these little recesses mysteriously 
shadowy by means Of heavy draperies and a single small 
hanging lamp or lantern, giving a dim religious light. 



















CALLING COSTUME OF CLOTH. 
For pattern see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


N REGARD TO STYLE, EVERYTHING IS 
| used and ull varieties, from the great hall lamps of 

bronze, glass, or porcelain, that stand seven feet high, 
to the tiny bits of china or cut glass for the boudoir or 
corner, and the still smaller silver candlestick which is 
now a necessary adjunct to my lady’s writing-desk and 
dressing-table. The only rule to be followed. is suitable- 
ness and. use, that the lamp may harmonize with the 
other ornaments in the room as well as do its part in the 
work of lighting. However, in the matter of shades we 
find great opportunity for the display oftaste and fancy; 
for the shade is very much in evidence, aid necessarily so. 
At the moment there seems to be a divided preference for 
shades of glass, porcelain, and metal. These are always 
in soft tints and for the most part opaque, so that the 
light is quite as much toned as by the silk and lace crea- 
tions, which have generally been more popular. How- 
ever, these porcelain shades have never been quite satis- 
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factory to many, who still cling to the softer effects of the 
silk draperies. Ove of the newest fancies is for those 
shades formed of a frame-work of metal, gilt, wrought 
iron, etc., and set with large jewels in imitation of vari- 
ous warm-colored stones, or else with shel)-shaped mother- 
of-pearl, or imitation agate, or amber, or shell. But these 
substances seem to be more generally favored for hanging 





FICHU 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


AND COLLARS WITH JABOT AND BOW. 


lamps and the small lanterns which light the window re- 
cess, nook, or cozy corner than for standing lamps. A 
new odd shade is made of small translucent shells strung 
together and hung on a wire frame. Another is formed 
of medallions held together by metal frame-work. And 
still another represents a coronet of satin elaborately em- 
broidered with gold and jewels, 

Among the simpler dainty creations to which the more 
conservative are wont to cling, the prevailing idea is for 
floral designs. Wire shapes of all sizes for candles and 
lamps are covered with sprays, festoons, and bunches of 
wild roses, buttercups, daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, lilacs, 
and all flowers that can be gracefully bunched. Some 
times several different kinds are used upon one shade, and 
mixed in with them are green leaves and long ribbon 
grasses. But the prettiest of all are made of the silk 
flower petals, and these have replaced entirely the ruffles 
of silk and lace and crépe paper, because, like. them, they 
can be made at home. The petals, as they are called, can 
be bought by the gross in all solid tints and shaded col- 
ors. The wire shade is covered with gauze or thin mus- 
lin, and on this the petals are pasted, row after row, until 
it is entirely covered and the desired umbrella shape is 
produced. Sometimes a lace ruffle is pasted under the 
last row of petals to produce a more flaring effect. The 
finished shade is as dainty and feathery as a flower, and 
simple enough to satisfy the most ardent belicver in the 
charm of simplicity. 


CALLING 
For pattern see No. VIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME OF VELVET AND BENGALINE. 
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EAVER-TRIMMED WALKING 
COSTUME. 
\ cown equally suitable for a slender or 
plump figure is one which is composed of 
double skirt and a jacket, the latter having a long coat 
effect in the back. The under-skirt is scant and close-fit 
ng at top, but flares at the hem. The cloth on the 
wer skirt extends only to the point where it meets the 
er-skirt rhis follows the smooth outlines of the prin 
| skirt and closes in the back, all the fulness being 


turned in smoothly on both sides of the placket, beneath 

which it spreads in fanlike pleats. The coat is of severe 

but elegant outlines, and may be trimmed to suit the taste 

f the individua In the present instance the garniture 
sists of flat bands of satia an 

tique laid under the cloth, the 


latter being afterward cut ou 
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fashion. These are extreme fashions, however, and many 
men prefer to wear a plain black evening waistcoat, single- 
breasted. All evening coats bave peaked lapels. The 
shaw! collar is only used for the dinner coat. For dances 
with evening cout white piqué or drill waistcoats are 
worn. These are very wide and very low, cut with the 
broadest possible “‘U.” Many of these waistcoats are 
double-breasted, with six buttuns in two rows of three. 
The white buttons are best, but there are several waist- 
coats with gold or gilt buttons, The shirts are now so 
wide that wrinkling, even wheu they are stiff-starched, is 
almost an impossibility. Two buttous are used in the 
bosom of dress shirts. 

The white dress ties are of white lawn or white piqué 
with square ends. They are tied in butterfly shape, but 
all stiffuess must be avoided. They are never starched. 


Vou. XXXL. No. 58. 


left side. A new feature in haberdashery has been the 
sale of silk squares, hand-loomed, for scarfs. The most 
expensive of these squares costs $5, and from it you can 
have two scarfs made to order, one Ascot and one four. 
in-hand. The American manufacturers have been intro- 
ducing excellent silks at half the price, and the $5 quoted 
is the maximum in very fashionable shops. The patterns 
on these squares are bewildering, and many of them very 
beautiful. The chief colors are greens it reds and lilac 
in the flower figures with a black background. There are 
some in enormous checks like, a chess-board, and others, 
again, in the inevitable stripe, seen so much in the begin- 
ning of the season. The haberdasher will tell you that 
there are several advantages in purchasing these squares. 
In the first place, he assures you that no two are alike, 
and you will have an individual pattern. Then a tie 
made to order fits perfectly, and, 
lastly, you get two very hand- 
some ties, or perhaps three (as he 





nd mn 


edges 


hine-stitched along both 
The high collar is cut with 
und seamed to fit 
bout the 


the coat 
f y 


ure stayed by a 


grace 
lts edges 
which 
and the collar 
ind revers are lined with beaver 
The sleeves are of the plain coat 


neck 
firm wire 


sustains the shape 


sleeve variety, gathered, not box 
ed, at the shoulders, and flaring 
slightiy at the wrist. They are 
ornamented by stitched bands of 
velvet 

l'o make this garment, 8 yards 
of cloth 54 inches wide will be 
required, and, if band trimming 
like that shown in the illustration 


be used. one will require 1} y irds 


of satin an hy ue Should the 
maker desire to face the revers 
and collar with satin, another | of 


s yard of that material will be re 
quired 


EN’S WINTER 
FASHIONS. 


With the 

the afternoon 

mn, the dunce, and the dinner at 
full tide, there have intro 
duced into the rather monotonous 
general plan of fashions for men 
i few novelties The tendency 
has been more than ever to keep 
to the distinctive contrasts of 
black’and white, and one of the 
weeklies in London has 
several editorials recently 
ring this absence of color 
his, however nly applies to 
the afternoon and the evening 
rhe tweeds and homespun worn 
in the moraing and for 
ure cheery in effect These are 
principally gray, with patterns in 
small checks and plaids in Which 
there may be found here and there 
i thread of red or of green; some 
are entirely greens with a grayish 


opera 
recep 


veen 


‘society 
had 


depk 


business 


tinge. The wide-awake gray hats 
and the other relics of the late 
Spanish-American conflict have 


ill passed away with the coming 


The black Derby, tall 
in crown and curly in brim, is the 
favorite to wear with sack and 
suits, and the top or 
high hat, a little taller than the 
one of last year, with a brim 
curled closely to the wall of the 
hat, is the correct thing with the 
frock -coat 


HE ONLY INNOVATION 
of importance has been in 
evening dress. The diuner 


of peace 


mor 


ning 


coat, absurdly called by some the 
Tuxedo,” has grown steadily in 
favor, and ia now worn to every 


informal affair, even to the theatre 


ind to small informal dinners at 
restaurants, and frequently on 
Sunday evenings to high tea lt 
is too much a négligé to be 


seen at dances, orat weddings, or 
in general, at any affair where the 
ladies are in evening dress; but at 
home and at the club and inform 
ally it may be worn in the presence 


of ladies. The new tie which is 








could make a club or bow tie 
from one of the remnants), for 
a comparatively small price. All 
shop-keepers are catering to the 
present fad for individuality. A 
man who is in the fashion clings 
to a particular color of tie, a par 
ticular block for his hats, and a 
special Jast for his shoes. Some 
of the most fashionable men in 
New York have eschewed colored 
ties except the linen ones in sum- 
mer, and wear black satin four-in- 
hands, which they order by the 
dozen, and others, black or white 
Ascots. 


VERY PECULIAR NO- 
A tion was developed in many 

of the early weddings this 
winter, where the men all wore 
black Ascots of soft black figured 
silk. These were made to order 
by a haberdasher at $2 each 
Pearl kid gloves, pearl stitching, 
with one button, and lilies-of-the 
valley as boutonniéres were the 
accessories. The four-in-band 
remains as ever very popular. 
There are some extremely pretty 
ones in woven silks, solid colors, 
dark shades. They are frequent- 
ly seen without tie-pins. 


HE “RAGLAN” OVER 
T coat has become very ,Opu- 
lar. It isa long, loose-fitting 
garment of homespun or tweed, 
single-breasted, with velvet col 
lar. The favorite color is drab, 
but grays are also in vogue. , In 
smooth materials, with a long 
waist, single-breasted, with fly 
front, reaching to the ankles, and 
cut so as to be worn open; it isa 
most excellent overcoat for even- 
ing dress. All overcoats are loose, 
but retain some of the shape of 
the figure. 
All coats are made with a 
“ waist "—that is, they are so cut 
that the impression is conveyed 
that military stays are worn un- 
derneath the shirt. The outside 
breast pocket has been revived. 
Black cut-away coats of rough 
material are seen in the after 
noou, and the proper head-gear 
with them is a top-hat 


HE OPERA-HAT HAS 
come into general use. It 


is most convenient for the 
theatre or opera, or even for a 
dance. A silk hat is ruined in 
no time, and an opera-hat with 
good care will last several years. 
Some of these hats are being made 
with ribbed silk saturated with a 
water-proof solution. To preserve 
an opera-bat it should always be 
left open after using, and conse 
quently kept in a high box and 
not flattened. It should be care 
fully brushed, and when opening 
it the springs ut the side should 
be touched. Do not smash it in 
from the crown. Very good opera 
hats can be purchased for $6. 
These are the principal changes 
from the fashions of last winter 
There are many )ittle items, such 
as the exclusive use of white 








now popular, and is almost uni 
versally worn with the dinner 
jacket, is made of figured black 
ilk. It is a thin pliable mate 
rial, not stiffened, and the ends 
of the cravat are aqjtiare It is 
tied in rather a large bow, a little negligently. The 
bow part is square,and the whole effect is that of the 
modified butterfly form. Square end black satin ties are 
uiso worn, but the figured silk is smarter. Several of the 
very fashionable haberdashers have introduced evening 
shirts with narrow pleated bosoms. The linen is soft, 
snd with the pleats and a wide bosom is less liable—in 
fact, almost impossible—to wrinkle. These shirts have 
turn-down collare of the high all-around variety with 
rounded corners, The linen of the collars is heavily 
stitched. All cuffs have rounded corners, and the newest 
tall stauding collars are made on the same model. 

here are rather gorgeous black silk waistcoats to wear 
vith the dinner coats, and many of them are embroidered, 
or stamped in white or gray, in designs of flowers and 
fern leaves. These waistcoats are single-breasted, with 
or without collars, and are cut in the conventional ‘‘U” 


BEAVER-TRIMMED WALKING COSTUME. 
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You can always get a tie to fit your collar by giving the 
size thereof to the salesman. Every haberdasher bas ties 
of different lengths so as to make the bow the proper size. 


HE GLOVES FOR EVENING WEAR ARE 
i white or pearl-gray kid. The stitching is in white 
or pearl-gray. The black stitching is no longer 
fashionable 
The tie of the season has been variously culled the 
** Ardsley,” the ‘‘Onee-over Ascot.” It is only an ordi- 
nary Ascot tie. When you put it on you simply make it 
go over once, so that the two aprons will be of equal 
length, one under the other. You then fasten it with one 
of the long new-fashioned pins called ‘‘safety,” because 
they look like an ordinary safety-pin. There have been 
a few variations in making the aprons separate a little, 
aud baving them pinned together on the extreme right or 


pocket-handkerchiefs, the popu- 

larity of brown kid and dog-skin 

over Suéde gloves for afternoon, 

the fad of having a button instead 

of aclasp on a glove, the extremely 

high collars for evening, and the 
temporary banishment of the colored shirts during the 
winter. The new colored shirts will have vertical as well 
as horizontal stripes. Lavender and blue will be the fa- 
vorite colors. 


INNER CARDS. 


WHILE it is unusual at present to see very 
elaborate menus or dinner cards, some people 
still keep the menus as part of the table fur 
nishings, and at every luncheon or dinner 

there are always cards put beside the plates to indicate 
where each guest is to sit. The style of card in general use 
is the small square one, with the coat of arms of the host 
in gold. There are, however, a great many new and fanci- 
ful little designs in the right-hand corner, such as a little 
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spray of holly or mistletoe for the Christmas season, or 
any sort of flower that is in season, More elaborate din- 
ner cards have pen-and-ink drawings, and sometimes a 
quotation, but these are generally used when a dinner is 
given for a certain set of people who have met before, and 
who all have some associations to which reference can be 
made. 

When the guests arrive at the house to dine, each gentle- 
man finds waiting for him in the dressing-room a very 
minute envelope containing the name of the lady he is to 
take in todinner. If he has not already been introduced to 
her he must, as soon as he entefs the drawing-room, ask 
for an introduction. If he knows her he need not go for- 
ward and speak to her until the signal is given for dinner 
to be served and the hostess makes the first move. This 
is the most practical fashion, and although it has been in 
use for some years, has lost none 
of its popularity, for itdoes away 
with all confusion and awk ward- 
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which must at the same time be warm enough to prevent 
a chill after coming out of the bath; the material ought 
therefore to be selected with care, and almost all the new 
bath-gowns are lined. There are two different styles that 
are especially popular—one made on the plan of a Jup- 
anese kimono, and another style which has considerable 
fulness in the back, but the fulness shirred in several 
rows, 80 that it fits close over the shoulders, The latter 
style is made with the long shawl-like sleeves, and is fust- 
ened in at the waist with a cord and tassel. Flannel, flan- 
nel cashmere, and even silk are used for these wrappers, 
and they are lined throughout with a flannel, an albatross 
cloth, or, most luxurious of all, have a wadded lining. It 
is rather a fad to have these wrappers in most delicate 
shades of coloring. There are some made up in all white 
that are most attractive. One in a heavy white camel's- 
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and pitcher are often of cut glass, while the tooth mug 
and other implements are either of glass or of fine 
china. There is a large white rug put directly in front 
of the bati-tub, but the ordinary cloth mat covered with 
a crash towel is often substituted. Where expense is not 
considered, the white fur rug is, however, generally left. 
Many of the bath-rooms have hard-wood floors, others are 
tiled, others again are covered with linoleum or oil-cloth, 
but the floor-covering must always correspond with the 
wall, which can be either tiled or covered with tiled wall- 
paper. 

There are a great many perfumes and unguents now 
used, some of which are absolutely harmless and very 
pleasant. One thing in particular makes bathing a de- 
light, aud that is the little bags made of cheese -cloth 
filled with bran or oatmeal, orris root, and some fine soap 

chopped up. This gives a milky 
look to the water, is very good for 





ness. 


HE MENU CARDS NOW 
gy seen ure generally made of 

china, on which the differ- 
ent courses can be written. There 
are very rarely more than four of 
these placed at a table, and some- 
times only one, which is put near 
the host. But it is not a fashion 
that meets with universal ap- 
proval. lt savors too much of the 
restaurant and a bill of fare. 
Some are very cleverly got up in 
the shape of a silver frame, into 
which the written cards can be 
slipped—something on the plan of 
the perpetual calendar; but this 
is rather too businesslike to be in 
keeping with a well-appointed 
social dinner table 


APS FOR EL- 
DERLY LA- 
DIES. 

NoTuIne is more be- 
coming to an elderly lady than- 
lace—lace about the throat, lace 
falling over the hands, and rest 
ing upon the silver hair. There 
issomething very beautiful about 
the delicate lace cap which gives 
the air of the grande dame to even 
the gentlest of her sex Some 
thing in the very shape of the 
foundation cap suggests the tiara 
or coronet of a queen, and the 
attribute of fine laces is one that 
especially belongs to the regal 
state of old age There is an 
especially large variety in this 
pretty head-gear at present,and in 
it may be included the fluffy point 
desprit, old Mechlin, and the 
more delicate designs in Oriental 
laces. Tiny close pleatings of 
chiffon, mousselines, and tulle 
have a share in the new caps. 
Some are brightened by little 
knots of blue. pink, 
mauve, or yellow; but many have 
velvet rose petals of pink, or even 
of deep red, peeping from among 
the folds of the transparent fab- 
ric, with a little cluster of the 

flowers in front. 


HE FAVORITE INNOVA- 
T tion of the present season is 

made with long lace strings 
which fall quite to the waist 
The cap itself is large, and the 
lace loosely caught in place so 
that it falls in graceful ripples 
rather than in set folds. There 
are tiny rosettes of rose ribbon 
(scarcely larger than the buds of 
the flower) disposed among the 
lace folds at the top. This de- 
sign, made after the caps worn by 
Queen Victoria, is a very stately 
head-dress for dinner occasions. 
For ordinary wear the smaller 
caps are perhaps to be preferred. 
These should have a knot of 
bright ribbon which tones in with 
the color of the eyes or contrasts 
with them. Except in the case 
of mourning, a pure white cap 
without ribbon is considered se- 
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the skin, and leaves a pleasant 
perfume. The many toilet waters 
must needs be chosen carefully. 
Anything witha very strong scent 
should be avoided, but a few 
drops of some of the good per 
fumes will make a bath much 
pleasanter. ‘These bottles kept in 
the bath-room, either on the 
wash-stand or on a small white 
wooden sheif, should be in silver 
stands; indeed, everything in the 
bath-room must be as dainty as 
possible; and the wood - work 
should be white if possible. 

Bath slippers should never have 
heels, or else should be made of 
some material like quilted satin 
or silk, on the plan of what are 
called Romeos, slashed at the 
sides. These are easily slipped 
on or off, are very warm and 
most comfortable. An attractive 
idea is to have the wrapper and 
the slippers of the same color, or 
if a white wrapper is used to 
have it tied with colored ribbons, 
and then have the slippers match 
the ribbons in color. This is not 
such an expensive idea as it seems, 
for both wrapper and slippers can 
be bought ready made. 


HE TOWELS THAT 
should always hang in the 
bath-room are, first and fore- 
most, the bath towels of the best 
quality and largest size. Then 
there should be the very fine dam- 
ask towels, and also two or three 
towels of rather heavier damask, 
and a very fine face-cloth. This 
face-cloth will often remove dust 
and dirt from the face where a 
sponge is practically useless. The 
aumber of sponges can only be 
decided upon by one’s personal 
ideas, but there must be at least 
two—one large and one small. A 
much-disputed question of the 
duy is the soap. The fine French 
soaps are the pleasantest, but they 
do not agree with every one’s 
skin, and some people prefer the 
plain soaps. In fitting up a bath- 
room for a guest there must al- 
ways be a fresh cake of soap in 
its paper wrappings. This soap 
can afterwards be taken, washed 
off, and used by children or ser- 
vants, but it is the height of rude- 
ness to offer a guest any soap that 
has been used before. 
The flesh-brushes seen in every 
well-appointed bath-room are of 
course private belongings. 


RINCESSE 
COSTUME. 


Gowns of the princesse 

order are slowly but sure- 

ly pushing their way into positive 
popularity. The one which is to 
be hud in a cut paper pattern ac 
companying this number is a very 
graceful design which embraces a 
princesse lower gown and a bolero 
jacket. The pattern includes the 





complete skirt, under-waist, and 
sleeve, The model of the criginal 








vere,and a soft lavender or mauve 
trimming is used for half-mourn- 
ing, black is apt to accentuate the 
lines of the face 


ATH ROBES AND BATH- 
ROOM LUXURIES. 


Tue present fashion is to have as many baths 

in the house as possible, and all the fittings of 

the bath-room are made most comfortable and luxurious. 

Some bath-rooms are of course much more luxurious 

than others, but one and all are fitted up so that not a 

single luxury—in older days a luxury, now a necessity— 
shall be lacking. 

The bath-robes now worn are very dainty garments, 
and while of course they are not made tight-fitting, they 
ure no longer the shapeless, awkward-looking things they 
formerly were, but, on the contrary, are very graceful and 
most carefully made. The purpose of a bath-robe is to 
have a garment that can be easily slipped on and off, and 


PRINCESSE 
Paper 


GOWN WITH 
Pattern No, 129. 


BOLERO. 


Cut {See Page 1139.] 


hair has the facings turned back on the outside of both 
the sleeves and the fronts, the facing made of white silk 
like the lining. Then there are the quilted silk wrap- 
pers and the old - fashioned blanket wrappers, and some 
pretty styles come in eider<lown flannel, the collar and 
sleeves bound with satin ribbon. These last are sold 
ready made for a surprisingly small sum of money. They 
are most useful and wear well. The ordinary bath towel- 
ling that at one time was made up into bath wrappers is 
not often used now, but is a very good summer material 
for this purpose. 


ANY OF THE NEW BATH-ROOMS ARE MOST 
luxurious; not only is the tub of porcelain, and 
whatever plumbing there may be of silver or 
nickel, but all smaller fixtures, such as sponge - racks, 
soap -dish, etc., are also of silver or nickel. Thé basin 


garment is made in golden-brown 
cheviot, with trimmings of velvet 
and a tucked vest and collar of 
green silk. 

The skirt, which opens at the 
left side of the front breadth, is 
slightly trained,and plain over the 
hips, all the fulness being concealed under the centre 
back seam. The band which simulates an over-skirt is of 
rolled velvet, and constitutes the sole trimming of the 
skirt. The little bolero has but two senms, one under each 
arm. The lower part of this garment is ornamented with 
very open passementerie applied over dark brown velvet— 
a scheme of trimming which is again seen upon the upper 
sleeve. The cuffs are of the flaring circular variety, and 
the smooth short revers become a deep round collar in 
the back. A tucked stock and vest complete the cos- 
tume. 

To make this gown for a medium-sized person one 
would require 7 yards of chéviot and 1} yards of velvet, 
if the rolled bands are to be made with the costume. If 
these bands are to be purchased by the yard, a perfect es- 
timate may be made by measuring the finished garment 
before purchasing. 
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CAP FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


For pattern see No. XIII on pattern-sheet Supplement 


EW HOODS FOR EVENING 
USE. 


Hlow to protect the head without disarran 

ging the bair has always been a problem to 

those who are socially active during the win 
ter. For every evening function, whether it 
be the opera, the dancing party, or the cere 
monious dinner, an elaborate coiffure is pre 
ferred, which forbids the wearing of any sub 
stantial head-covering, but which is almost 
necessary in the present season if one would 
keep pace with the fashionable procession of 
which her sisters are a part. Yetto go with 
out a head-coveriog in even the closest car 
riage is to invite influenza, cold, and possibly 
pneumonia. To meet this emergency, fash 
ion’s handicraftsmen have devised dainty 
hoods which are picturesque, and so varied in 
form as to adapt themselves becomingly to 
all types of faces, and at the same time are 
perfect shields against the cold night - winds 


OME OF THE FIRST OF THESE 
S hoods were worn at the opera and were 

rather simple, but their evolution has 
been rapid, and each week shows some new 
elaboration of the original idea. Thus the 
lite Puritan hood, first shown in pale blue 
silk without ornamentation except the ties 
under the chin, now appears with bow-knots 
of chiffon or ribbon, or with seed-pearls em 
broidered upon it in quaint patterns. There 
is a perfect medley of the styles of different 
epochs and countries, in which those of the 
Louis Seize period, the Brittany peasant’s 
hood of the present day, the round Irish head 
dress often shown with the old Connemara 
cloaks, and hoods of the late seventeenth cen 
tury, worn by the beauties of the English and 


HOUSEKEEPING 


APRON, NO. 1 
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French fashionable circles, intermingle in a cosmo- 
politan and democratic manner only made possible 
in this later day. A dainty hood of the French 
school, and certainly one of the most attractive seen 
thus far, is of rose-pink glacé silk under Chantilly 
lace. If stretched out flat it might be deseribed as 
an uneven oval shape, but gathered as it is with 
an ivch-wide free edge its unevenness is not so 
apparent. Under the shirred edge is a ruching of 
pink chiffon, while around the line of shirring a 
bunch of pink roses and buds are arranged in 
studied carelessness, but which are like a coquet- 
tish crown of June blooms. 


NOTHER BEAUTIFUL HOOD OF WHITE 
A bengaline is somewhat scant in the saclike 
back which envelops the hair, but the little 
woven rose-buds and violets appliquéd upon it here 
and there light it up in a truly Parisian manner. 
This head-dress is bordered with sable, the only 
other material employed being the pink lining, and 
chiffon ties which fasten under the chin and slightly 
toward the left side. 

Some very quaint designs are like elaborated sun- 
bonnets without capes. These are to be found in 
plain silks and cashmeres, without any trimming, 
unless one may so term the turned-back brim of 
contrasting silk. These hoods and the Quaker- 
like close-brimmed ones are worn most successfully 
by the ladies who still cling to the Pompadour style 
of hair-dressing. They are very demure, and 
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RECEPTION GOWN 
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FOR YOUNG MATRON. 


especially effective for very young ladies when done in 
soft grays or lightest shade of golden brown, and faced 
with contrasting silk folded back, as before described, in a 
turned-over brim. A few of the close hoods have appeared 
with bands of chinchilla, sable, or otter forming the real 
head-covering. but as such unusually warm articles only 
defeat their own end and render the wearers more sus 
ceptible to cold than before, they show no sign of real 
popularity. 


HILDREN’S 
TABLES. 


Tue children of this generation have a great 
many little dainty things that were not con- 
sidered necessary in the past generation. And while there 
are people who do not hesitate to say too much is being 
done for children, there are a few sensible individuals 
who realize that children are never too young to learn to 
appreciate dainty belongings. Almost every little girl of 
ten or twelve is now given a room to herself, and this is 
daintily and prettily fitted up. If it is not possible for 
the child to have her own room, and she must needs share 
it with her sister, or even a maid, at all events she can 
have her own bureau or dressing-table and writing-desk. 
and these can be furnished with what is both useful and 
pretty without starting any extravagant ideas. 


DRESSING- 
































PETTICOAT FOR EVENING WEAR. 
For Diagram see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sale the last two or three years at absurdly low 

prices. Many of them of course have but a very 
small amount of silver in them, but are nevertheless pretty 
and useful; while also in pretty china and satinwood 
and ebony are found all the different brushes needed to 
make a toilet table attractive. The cover of a dressing 
table should be of some wash material. This can be 
either of linen embroidered with flowers or of transparent 
muslin put over a bright color. There should be a brush 
and comb, to begin with,a hand-glass,a whisk-broom, a 
tray for pins, a hair-pin box, two or three smal] boxes for 
cold cream, buttons, ete., a pair of glove-stretchers, and 
at least two pairs of scissors—one for ordivary use, and 
the other a pair of nail-scissors. Then there should be 
the nail-polisher, the button-hook, and the shoe-horn. All 
of these are necessary articles, but not of necessity ex 
pensive. It is very pretty to have them all alike, but it 
is not at all a necessity. These different things given to 
a child at a Christmas, birthday, or other anniversary cost 
less than toys or foolish trifles cost, and inculcate habits 
of carefulness that are invaluable. If a child is provided 
with what is necessary she will not always be borrowing 
from other people, and if her things are pretty she will 
not be so apt to lose track of them. A child should also 
be taught to have all the different things laid out in order 
on the dressing-table close at hand, and where they can 
easily be found. There is no sense in putting them away 
in boxes, only to be used on state occdsions, but they must 
be for every-day use. It will add very much to the 
pretty effect of the dressing-table if there are two cologne- 
bottles of cut glass and a dainty pin-cushion. 


Gale TOILET ARTICLES HAVE BEEN FOR 
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DRESS FOR GIRL FROM i3 TO 14 YRKARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HE “LONG UGLIES.” 


To every mother the time when her child at- 
tains what is known as the “ long ugly ” period 
is one that tries her flesh and spirit. Many lit- 
tle girls have a plain awkward age, but with 

them it is not as inevitable nor as trying as it is when a 
boy is the victim. And no boy escapes the period when 
his arms and legs grown long, he is uncomfortably con- 
scious of the size of his hands and feet, and when it is 
evident to those who love him best that he is no longer a 
sweet, attractive little boy, nor has he yet become a clever, 
promising young man. He is just a boy at the hobble- 
dehoy age. And one of the most trying things about 
him is that now he begins to have opivions of his own, 
crude and fresh, to be sure, but opinions which he often 
insists on voicing. If snubbed, he is morbidly miserable, 
and is persuaded that nobody loves or appreciates him. 
If he is allowed to express himself freely he becomes un 
bearably conceited. Yes, it is a miserable age for him, 
and not a happy one for those interested in him. 


OW IS THE TIME WHEN THE TENDER, 
N thoughtful mother must be her boy’s best friend. 
She must make a companion of him, even if he is 
sometimes a little bit of a bore. But no true mother is 
ever really bored by her own boy. What he says may 
seem very fresh, but, she can pardon it, and by her help- 





Sulrr FUR BOY FROM 6 TO T YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ful, stimulating sympathy may change his crude ideas 
and lead his thoughts away from himself. One mother 
studied with her awkward Jad, went over his lessons with 
him, and entered into his work with a zeal that, if not 
real, was an imitation that defied detection. When she 
had looked over his English - history lesson for the day 
she would bring out her Green or + eee wm or other his- 
torian, and together the mother and boy would read what 
other chroniclers than the author of the school-book had 
to say on the subject. Together the two went to hear 
good music, and together they went to the theatre. And, 
as the son afterwards averred, his mother never once re- 
minded him that he was at the most awkward, trying age 
of his life. In his mother’s house he met her guests, and 
in such society felt at home. Gradually he became ac- 
customed to going to make an occasional call with his 
mother, to attending with her an at home or an after- 
noon tea. Under such guidance the manners of which he 
was not constantly reminded became gentle, graceful, 
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and polished, and the ugly duckling unconsciously grew 
in comeliness. The ‘little mother,” of whom the cult- 
ured gentleman speaks tenderly, has just cause to look 
with pride on her charge who d through a tryin 
a without even guessing it. If more mothers woul 
ollow the example set by this one, there would be fewer 
wild boys and anxious mothers. It is a maternal sacrifice 
that is well worth the effort. 


ECEPTION GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


Lace coats and over-dresses are among the 
rich novelties in formal afternoon and evening 
gowns. These come in bolero shapes, in very 

long lengths which are almost redingotes in point of size, 
and in all weights of lace. But the same effect is now 
carried out with rich passementerie in black or colored 
silk cords of various sizes worked in most elaborate fig- 
ures. An example of this kind is shown in a model re- 
ceived from the maison Weille. The skirt is of gray 
satin-faced cloth with a deep flaring under-ruffle of the 
same material, which extends well up the‘skirt in order 
to prevent the possibility of the sham under-skirt showing. 
Both ruffle and skirt are bordered with bands of otter. 

The bodice fits snugly to the figure, and has a yoke 
and side vest of rose-colored, closely pleated gee | silk. 
The high square-cornered collar is of cloth edged with 
otter, and the inside crushed collar is of rose-colored taf- 
feta. The square-shaped yoke is bordered with otter, 
which is twice as deep as the bands of fur used upon oth- 
er portions of the costume. The 
bodice opens at the left side, show- 
ing the pleated vest, and a large 
bow of rose taffeta is placed at the 
point Where the yoke and side 
opening meet. 
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The sleeves are slightly looser than many of those seen 
in other late gowns, and are ornamented with short double 
capes of the cloth edged with otter. The cuff is perhaps 
the most striking part of the sleeve. It is of cloth, shaped 
to slightly suggest an hour-glass. It is lined with rose 
silk, edged on both sides with otter, and the fulness is 
drawn toward the back of the arm under a long curved 
buckle. The perfect fit of the bodice and upper skirt 
makes it possible to match the design of the passementerie 
so closely that it presents the appearance of a separate 
overairess in one piece rather than a hand-wrought und 
applied design. This trimming extends 'to below the knee 
in front, but rises some twelve inches higher in the back. 

The accessories of the costume are as rich'as the gown 
itself. The gloves worn are of heavy gray Suéde. The 
muff is of silvery gray velvet, made with wide full ruche 
to fail over the hand. It is lined with rose-colored taf- 
feta, and the ruche is bordered with otter. The new ¢ri- 
corne hat is of gray felt edged with a smooth band of 
velvet of the same shade as that used in the muff. Two 
fluffy white ostrich feathers, which are shaded with pink 
and dusted with gold at the tips, are held in place in the 
centre of the front of the hat by a dull gold buckle. 


PPLIED DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


THE present season is one which gives an 
opportunity for fine needle-women to show their 
expertness in many different directions. Take, 
for instance, the embroidered revers of coats or 

home dresses. These are, in nearly every case, made of 
or faced with contrasting materials. Where miroir or 
crushed velvet is employed for the facing, a turned-over 
edge of the material is all that is required to secure a neat 
and stylish finish; but even with this plain finish the deft- 
fingered woman may add a tiny threadlike cord or bead 
trimming, which will enrich the appearance greatly and 
add to its style. 

If the revers of an outer garment be faced with satin, a 
pattern may be outlined upon it and very narrow black 
velvet ribbon and chenille cord may be effectively wrought 
upon it. Where narrow velvet ribbon is used it should be 
machine-stitched on both sides. The narrowest variety, 
when so applied, bas all the softness of chenille, but is 
firmer, hence it is more desirable. If the needle-woman 
who is undertaking to furbish up her own garments is not 
dannted by an elaborate decoration, a running satin cord 
will be found an excellent accompaniment to the velvet 
ribbon. Where loops and rings form in the pattern, a 
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BLOUSE FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 18 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No, IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


lace stitch may be effectively introduced, with two or three 
black, steel, or tiny pearl beads to brighten the centre. 
Lace bands in light or heavy quality and passementerie 
which is very open are both effective when laid over a 
bright color which contrasts with the foundation color of 
the gown, and the double band then be applied to the 
latter. 


ANY OF THE COSTLIEST DESIGNS OF 
the moment have revers faced with white or 
castor-colored cloth upon which applied bands 

of contrasting cloth are seen. These need only to be 
stitched flat upon the revers, but the stitching should be 
done with a a nice precision and an even stitch. 

Flat applied cloth bands are also shown upon cloth 
hat crowns, and some of the late millinery shows lace 
applied flat about the brims of the hats or turned up- 
ward around a smooth crown. 

The use of ‘‘olives” (which is another name for what 
were formerly called ‘‘ frogs”) is greatly increasing. 
They come in the tiniest of sizes and are used upon 
passementerie designs, and also in lieu of buttons where 
the skirt is visibly fastened in the back. Little crocheted 
buttons, and some large ones elaborately treated, are also 
appearing upon the costly new gowns. These are very 
handsome when used in connection with flat stitched 
bands of the satin antique. 

Where elaborate needle-work is possible, a simple, very 
open braid pattern of ready-made passementerie may be 
converted into a very rich design by padding out the open 
places with diminutive puffs of satin or velvet, these 
again to be ornamented with cut-steel or jet beads. One 
of the most effective methods of trimming a cloth gown 
is to have the material stamped out in some origina! de- 
sign by a professional cutter, and then applied over a dark 
contrasting satin or velvet. The edges, first carefully 
secured, are afterward outlined with some slight cord or a 
very tiny puff of Liberty silk. The result is always beau- 
tiful, and the work necessary to secure it comparatively 
simple. 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


FROCK WITH FLOUNCE FOR 

LITTLE GIRL FROM 5 TO 6, 

For pattern see No. X. on pattern. 
sheet Supplement. 


For pattern see No. V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 














THE PORTRAIT SHOW 











Y LONDON, JUST ROUND THE CORNER 
lrafalgar Square, stands the National Portrait 
G y,a three-story building in the ** lialian pala 


mated to the nation by Mr. W. H. Alex 

ind accepted by the government in 1889. The 
which now includes over a thousand por 
tains pictures by Van Dyck, Holbein, Zac 
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ondon and those held in New 


IEN THIS HAS 
een said, however,all right of comparison between 
the exhibition in | 


Yor ses. The purpose of each differs as widely as 
the poles A given degree of merit has been insisted 
upon by the hanging committees of the exhibitions, and 


the historical side has not been neglected. but the order 
of mind particularly appealed to has been that which 


its greatest interest in any and all things relating to 





those who are designated by the press as ‘‘ social leaders 

Frank a wledgment of this fact has always been 
made, not only in the talk of the various promoters of the 
several exhibitions, but in the very arrangement of the 
' ires themselvés upon the walls, special prominence 


beit nvariably given to the pictures of the socially con- 
us. The wisdom of this plan has been proved by 
iis s ess. For it has become a recognized fact that 
laily newspapers have within the last twenty 
their interest over-stimulated by the chronicles 
riptions and repeated references to cer- 
favored members of the community, who seem 
been blessed by the fates, lifted out of the realm 
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MISS MORTON.—By Carzo.ius Dura, 





"—Byr A. L. Zonw 


of the sordid and the anxious to dwell in a land full of 
euchantment and charms. And if such beings exist, as 
we are educated daily to believe, it is little wonder that 
the great throng of outsiders should be eager to obtain 
every chance glimpse of them. Some of us want the 
chance where royalty is concerned; some are satistied with 
glimpses of authors; others with those of scientists and 
musicians. It is characteristic of the human race, indeed, 
to like to look upon an image of its kind, and when some 
particular images portray the likenesses of those about 
whom our imagination has been mude to linger, either 
their attainments 
or their possessions, few oppor 
tunities for a closer view are 
likely to be neglected 


because of 


bition, for instance, neither 
American men nor women 
‘eminent in history, literature, 


[* THE PRESENT EXHI- 


science, and art” are largely 
represented Not 
even Mrs. George 
Washington is vis 
ible; nor is Miss 
Maria Mitchell, or 
even Mrs. Howe; 
but Mrs. Clarence 


Mackay, by Char- 
tran, is there—Mrs. 
Mackay, who was 
Miss Duer, ani 
whose wedding 
last June was uni 
versal ly chroni 
cled. Mrs. Arthur 
Kemp too,is there, 
and the beautiful 
Mrs. Burke Roche, 
whose portrait by 
La Gandara is 
modelled even to 
its satin skirt and 
its pose, giving the 
long line to the 
back and the turn to the head seen upon his 
famous portraits of Sarah Bernhardt and oth 
er European beauties and celebrities. Mrs. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen (who was Miss Eliza 
beth Thompson) Mrs. Jules Montant, Miss 
Caro de Forest, are all shown, with Miss Mor- 
ton and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, whose por- 
traits are reproduced on this page. The 
place of honor, however, has been given to 
the portrait of Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney 
(Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt), by Mr. Benjamin 
C. Porter, about which are grouped those, by 
the same painter, of Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Alexandre, Miss Winthrop, 
and of Mrs. Porter, his wife—Mrs. Porter be 
ing, by-the-way, one of the most beautiful wo 
men in the world, as she is the most gracious 
Each one of these women is distinguished 
for social graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments. Mr. Porter has the happy faculty of 
producing works which must always be the 

pleasure of a household to pos 
One is sometimes inclined 
to believe that a family portrait 
painter should be as curefully 
chosen as a family physician 
One never can know what deeply 
interesting portrait 
painter may choose to reveal, 
and it is therefore somewhat 
safer to have one about who, like Mr. Porter, 
sees only pleasant things to recount. 


Ek HAVE NOT THE FAMILY HIS 
tories or traditions of those whose 
portraits, paint da century or more 


ago, have since become classics, and we have 
no means of knowing what sensibilities may 
have been wounded by the revelations of the 
painter's brush. Nor can we know how some 
new rendering of a familiar figure, some new 
interpretation of a much-loved character, may 
have jarred upon sensitive minds. But cer- 
tain it is that in our own day, when we are 
called upon to look at the portrait of a friend, 
a certain shock is very often felt, as when 
we see one libelled by the press. Sometimes, 
for instance, a gentle face which we have 
idealized for its touching sweetness is dis- 
torted by.a smile having a touch of the sar- 
donic in it, and the painter in justification 
says, ‘‘ That is the way I alwaysseeit!” Such 
a portrait may go down to posterity as great, 
and succeeding generations may do homage 
to the artist's skill, but no contribution bas 
been made to the comfort of the family or to 
the happiness of those whose affections are 
involved. 


HE LICENSE WHICH PAINTERS 
T take with men is less objectionable, 

though the liberty must often be resent 
ed when hidden but objectionable qualities 
are suddenly made manifest, or when some- 
thing which the painter is given for 
the man himself. There is that portrait, for 
instance, in the present exhibition, by Mr. 
John 8. Sargent, of some London dealer, re- 
sembling him, no doubt, but so cunning, so 
shrewd—so like a satyr, in fact—that we know 
the man’s character almost before we have 


deciphered his features. All this has been 
done with a few strokes of the brush, a little 
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* sees” 











line to the hair, which makes the ears pointed, and so sub- 
tly done that the man himself may never have been made 
to suspect, however his friends may have been made to 
grieve. By the side of the man stands a black poodle, 
with long red obtruding tongue and canny eye, like a 
clearer vision of the man himself. 


HERE ARE MANY OPPORTUNITIES PRE- 

sented for studying the artist’s special point of view 

of both our men and women, for every new arrival 
at our port, who comes proclaimed as a famous portrait- 
painter on the other side, is sure to find a dozen subjects 
waiting for him. . All these may have sat to his numerous 
predecessors, but the result has been that we have now 
among us such a group of portraits as has never existed 
among us before. There are in this exhibition works by 
Boldivi, Chartran, Benjamin Constant, De la Gandara, 
Carolus Duran, Zorn, Madrazo, and others. Portrait- 
painting among our own men, too, has been stimulated 
within the last few years, resulting in works which have 
given a distinctive character to contemporaneous art. 


MRS. STUYVESANT 


FISH.—By Groner C. Muwzie. 


The visitor to the exhibition has an opportunity to study 
many of these portraits by Carroll Beckwith, J. Alden 
Weir, some exquisite examples by Siddons Mowbray, and 
some interesting productions by Alexander. Mrs. Dora 
Wheeler Keith is represented, the gifted Cecilia Beaux, 
Mr. J. Wells Champney, William Chase, Kenyon Cox, 
Lydia Emmet, Samuel Isham, William Hyde, and Harper 
Pennington. 

Our young miniature - painters, ton, have made a good 
showing—Mr. and Mrs. Weidner, Miss Trowbridge, Mr 
Fuller, Miss Edith Weir, and others. Mr. Peter Marie’s 
collection of miniatures is also shown, giving portraits of 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Jerome Bona 
parte, Miss Bessie Frelinghuysen Davis, Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop, Miss Amy Bend,’ Mrs. Paget, Mrs. Mott, Mrs. 
Benjamin C. Porter, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. Frederic Geb 
hard, Mrs, Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Julian Story, 
Lady Curzon, and a host of other women celebrated for 
their beauty. 


ISS KUSSNER, WHO HAS PAINTED THE 
M Prince of Wales and other men and women of 
rank, was also represented by various miniatures 
when the exhibition opened jut Miss Kussner has 
since carried all her property away, having been offended 
by the unfavorable conditions in which her work was 
shown. Much comment was aroused by her action; but 
when a bad light 1s likely to make a bad impression of a 
picture, an artist must be sorely tempted to protest 
In the West Gallery, Mr. Francis Lathrop has arranged 
a delightful collection of Romneys, Gilbert Stuarts, Van 
Dycks, Gainsboroughs, Lawrences, and Joshua Reynolds 
The exhibition was opened on the 14th with a tea, 
tickets for which were privately sold, and for a goodly 
sum. The receipts at the box office exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations. No student of art should 
miss a visit to the galleries, nor yet should any one in 
terested in the growth and development of portrait-paint 
ing among us. Nor yet again should those who find 
amusement and profit in observing the manners and cus 
toms of their time. The exhibition greatly exceeds in in 
terest those which have preceded it. 
Linum HaMitTron FRencu. 























CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 














HE NEW YORK COLLEGE 
WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Tue object of the College Women’s Club of 

New York is threefold. First and prominently, 

to aid talented poor girls to gain a college education in 
order to become self-supporting. The second, to bring 
about more helpful relations among all college-bred wo- 
men, for the general advancement of higher education. 
And the third, the furtherance of social intercourse among 
its members. From a moderate beginning, two vears ago, 





MRS, WILLIAM KING, 


President of the Georgia Press Cinb. 


the club has become a strong and influential organization 
It counts about forty regular members and a list of over 
a hundred associate members, per its last annual report, 
both lists constantly increasing. It had, last year, two 
beneficiaries—one a student in the University of Indiana, 
the other in the collegiate department of the old Moravian 
Academy at Salem, North Carolina. A desire of the club 
from the first has been to found scholarships, and it now 
acknowledges with great satisfaction the gift of its first 
from Mrs. George E. Dodge. 


HE LINES UPON WHICH THE 
E founded are broad, and the standards 
already occupies a prominent place socially and 
educationally in New York. By an amendment of the 
constitution, which went into effect last May, no woman 
now may be admitted to associate membership, it being 
the purpose of the club to keep this list open for college 
men only. This step has been taken because the club 
recognizes the importance of having a common meeting 
place for college men and college women. They are now 
being educated together in coeducational and affiliated 
colleges, and the men are even beginning to open their 
Greek-letter fraternity to 
students of women’s col 
There are men's 
university clubs and wo 
men’s university clubs, 
but no centre for them to 
come together in club life; 
and this opportunity the 
New York College Wo 
men’s Club offers 
The club has recently 
become much interested 
in the attempt to reinstate 
Evelyn College, the affili 
ated college to Princeton 
University, which recent 
ly closed its doors from 
lack of endowment It 
will make a definite and 
determined effort to throw 
open once more this insti 
tution to the educational 
world. It has, too 
interesting plansin regard 
to the erection of a club 
house that will undoubt 
edly soon be realized. It 
is hoped to make this the 
headquarters for a num 
ber of the best women’s 
clubs in the city, enabling 
the association to pay run 
ning expenses until it is 
rich enough to hold the 
heuse successfully for its 
own. purposes. There 
will be an assembly-hall 
where entertainments can 
be held, a restaurant, and 
all the necessary adjuncts 
and accessories of such a 
centre 
The social life of the 
club is a large factor in 
its progress. The four 
afternoon meetings of the 
society —in November, 
January, March, and 


CLUB IS 
high, and it 


leges 


some 


PARLORS OF THE 


April—provide always rich intellectua] and musical treats 
for the company. At least two evening meetings are 
held, which ure brilliant festivities 

Miss Irwin-Martin, the capable president of the society, 
is a Colonial Dame, and was for sometime recording sec- 
retary of the New York City Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. With a distinct charm of man- 
ner and high intelligence she unites a special ability as a 
presiding officer, having a distinguished and elegant bear- 
ing, and speaking with great ease and aptness. Another 
side of her life is her untiring philanthropy, Miss Irwin- 
Martin being an active worker in East Side mission meet- 
ings for men and boys. Other officers of the club are— 
vice-presidents, Mrs. O. D. M. Baker, Mrs. 8. N. Penfield; 
recording secretary, Miss Penfield; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Herman Meyer; treasurer, Mrs. Edmund C. 
Stout; auditor, Mrs. F. J. Swift; directors, Mrs. N. C. 
Rogers, Mrs. J. W. Hutchinson, Jr. 


HE GEORGIA PRESS CLUB 
AND ITS PRESIDENT. 


One of the most active and devoted club 

workers in Georgia is Mrs. William King, of 

Atlanta, now president of the Georgia Woman’s Press 

Club. This organization, which hus membership through- 

out.the State, is made up of a company of strong, intelligent 

women, all engaged in newspaper work, and all deeply in- 

terested in it. The club has united with the International 

League of Press Clubs, the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, and the State Federation of Georgia. 

Mrs. King inherits from her father, Judge A. 8. Clay 
ton, of Athens, Georgia, a strong love of literary work. 
Judge Clayton was the author of several books, and a 
constant contributor to magazines and. papers. This in 
addition to serious public work both in the Legislature 
and in the national Congress, and on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia. It was not, however, until 
after Mrs. King became the mother-in-law of the brilliant 
and too early lamented Henry W. Grady, of Atlanta, that 
she applied her literary talents to newspaper work. ‘‘ Mr. 
Grady,” she says, gratefully, ‘‘was my teacher and my 
inspiration, putting me, with scant experience, at the head 
of a department on the Atlanta Constitution.” This au- 
spicious novitiate was the beginning of a newspaper ca 
reer that has successfully and brilliantly extended over a 
period of eighteen years. Mrs. King was an early member 
of the Woman's Press Club of Georgia, and was a delegate 
to the Woman's National Press Association congress in 
Washington in February, 1898, where she was made 
vice - president for Georgia of the International Press 
Union. After a two years’ service as vice-president of 
the Press Club, Mrs. King last June became i's president. 
Still another honorable office now held by Mrs. King is 
that of vice-president for Georgia of the National Congress 
of Mothers. Her strong and magnetic personality and 
high literary qualities fit her admirably for her place as 
leader, and the Press Club, under her guidance, must ma- 
terially advance 


TRAINED NURSES’ CLUB. 


THe Metropolitan Trained Nurses’ Club of 

New York is unique because it is the first and 

probably the only incorporated club for trained 

nurses in the country. Many training-schools 

and hospitals have their special clubs, but this is different, 
because it represents all the best schools. I's conservatism 
is shown by the article relating to membership in its consti 





METROPOLITAN TRAINED NURSES’ CLUB. 


tution. Only a trained nurse in good standing, having a di- 
ploma from a training-school of a large hospital coutaining 
one hundred beds or more, and who can give the names, as 
references, of three physicians and two patients, may be- 
come a regular registered member. She has, too, to reside 
in New York one year before she is eligible. This con 
servatism has given the club high standing, and has made 
membership in it a certificate of excellence in itself. The 
club-house unites two city residences, at 104 and 106 West 
Forty-first Street. Here are pleasant parlors and reading 
rooms for the use of the members, with living aceommo- 
dations for a considerable number. Twenty-seven members 





MISS JEANNE C. IRWIN-MARTIN, 
President of the College Women’s Club. 


now live there, and with the elusticity that is an attribute 
of a nurses’ home, there is usually room for one or two 
more. The establishment is most attractive. It is cozily 
and artistically fitted, as the accompanying picture shows, 
the bedrooms presenting a dainty and attractive appear 
ance that must be particularly welcome and restful to a 
tired nurse. ‘The artistic taste of Mrs. M. H. Willard, tlie 
president, who is emphatically the presiding genius of the 
club, is shown in every detail. Mrs. Willard, who is a 
New York woman of social position, has contrived to 
impart that indefinable touch of refined elegance to simple 
belongings which is possible only to those.** to the manner 
born,” A motherly housekeeper is in charge of the club 
house, to receive intelligently telephone calls and to look 
afier the comfort and interests of the nurses in many 
ways. 

The club has been in flourishing existence since 1893 
The regular meetings are held the first Monday afternoon 
of every month from November to May, at three o'clock. 
A social meeting takes place the second Thursday evening 
of every month, and, iv addition, an annual reception is 
held in December, invitations to which are always eagerly 
welcomed by the members’ friends. The management of 
the affairs of the club are 
in the hands of three com- 
petent and very efficient 
directors, one of whom is 
the president. 


HE CLUB IS VAL- 
uable to nurses both 
asa working and asa 


social club. Its conduct 
is in direct accord with 
the furtherance of their in 
terests, and — physicians 
have come to rely upon its 
list fur competent service 
When it is realized that in 
round numbers there are 
10,000 trained nurses in 
Greater New York, it is no 
surprise that the member 
ship of the Metropolitan 
Trained Nurses’ Club is a 
large and rupidly grow 
ing one. The list has rep 
resentatives from New 
Jersey, Connecticut, 
Long Island, Pennsy! 
vania, Washington, Mass 
achusetts, and Maryland 
hospitals, and also from 
those of England and 
Canada. This demon 
strates. at once its catho 
licity and its conserva 
tism, both prominent fac 
tors in its pronounced 
success, 


HE PRESENT OF 
+ ficers of the clubare 

—president and trea- 
surer, Mrs. M. H. Willard; 
vice-president, Miss Isa 
bella K. M. Elliott; see- 
ond vice - president, Miss 
Louise Bower; secretary, 
Miss Annie Miller. 
Maszearer Hamitton Weren, 
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Il. 

ARTHY ENJOYED THE WALKS ACROSS 
country with Joe, and the long hours drift- 
ing in his canoe on Slack River, and the brisk 
paddle back against the sluggish current. 
Kneeling in the bow, she wielded the light 
blade with graceful, vigorous strokes, and as 

Joe, from the stern,watched the rhythmic swing of her 
lithe body, and the sweeping movement of her white arms, 
he felt that the satisfaction of paddling his own canoe 
would be slight indeed compared with that of having 
Marthy for a shipmate. 

* Joe,” asked Marthy, on Saturday afternoon, as, tired 
of drifting, they held the canoe under the shade of the wil- 
lows on the western bank, “ haven't you boys struck ‘ pay 
dirt’ yet?” 

o Why, no,” said Joe ; ‘‘ Talcott says we haven't found 
ore in profitable quantities so far; but of course we shall 
soon. These hills are full of copper.” 

‘* How do you know they are?” 

"Oh, father's always said so.” 

** Well, how does he know?” 

‘* Why, old Paul Lamoureaux told him so.” 

‘* But how did old Paul Lamoureaux know?” 

**How did old Paul —? Why, old Paul has located 
more copper-mines than any other man in this country.” 

‘Perhaps he has located more than there are,” sug- 
gested Marthy. 

‘* Don’t you worry yourself about old Paul,” laughed 
Joe. ‘* You couldn't fool him on copper. He said that 
there was more copper in these hills than anywhere else 
south of Lake Superior.” 

“Then do you know what I'd do if I were you?” said 
Marthy. ‘* You don't? I'd send for old Paul, and get 
him to show me where to dig, that’s what I'd do.” 

** He's a pretty old man now,” objected Joe. ‘I don’t 
believe he could come. Anyhow, I'd rather trust our 
modern scientific methods than his old - fashion rule of 
thumb. Well, let’s be starting back.” 

This was the last day of the week's rest that Marthy 
had allowed herself before turning to and helping her 
mother to look after the house, which was rapidly filling 
with ‘‘ mealers.” She usually allowed herself two weeks, 
but this year she found that she dared not take more than 
one. It had been a red-letter week, and she wished it to 
remain one in her memory. 

When Joe went to the store, on arriving home, to get the 
money to pay off the hands, he noticed a tall, loosely- 
built, gray-haired man sitting in an arm-chair behind the 
stack of letter-boxes 

**Don’t ye r'member Mr. Lamoureaux?” said Hiram. 
“I wrut him you an’ yer frieud was a-lookin’ fer his cop- 
per-mine, an’ he come daown 't’.see haow ye was gittin’ 
on. I thought like es not he wad.” 

The next day the four men visited the scenes of the 
various borings. 

** Them borin’s is all right; they’s good smooth raound 
holes,’’ declared old Paul, when he had finished his in- 
spection; ‘‘on'y they wasn't carr'ed deep enough. You'd 
oughter kep’ on a couple o’ thousan’ foot more. Naow 
ef you boys '!] come raound t’ other side th’ hill, ye kin 
strike the lead near t’ the sufface, an’ folly it daown 's fur 
es it goes.” 

The boys, acting on old Paul's advice, soon located 
copper in ample quantities; and Joe, loaded up with 
specimens and certified analyses, went to Philadelphia, 
gunning for capitalists. 

He found plenty of capitalists, and they put him up at 
the clubs and nro. | him out to Mannheim, and he gave a 
dinner at the Bellevue, where he distributed specimens of 
copper ore done up in pasteboard boxes like wedding- 
cake, and they all had a jolly time, and promised to come 
to Smiley's Mills right away. Joe started for home the 
next morning, with a bad headache, and a proud conscious- 
ness of having accomplished his mission in a peculiarly 
neat and effective style. 

Marthy was not se sanguine as Joe. He spent as much 
time with her as she would «pare, and confided all his 
hopes aud plans to her, as in the old days, 

As time went by and nothing was heard from Joe's 
Philadelphia friends, Hiram began to grow auxious and 
impatient. His only chance aguinst Marthy appeared to 
be to keep Joe busy. Marthy, in her turn, was as wor- 
ried as Hiram. She felt herself growing more and more 
fond of Joe, and it was so hard to keep him away! 

** What good is it going to do you if those men ever do 
come?” she asked. ‘‘ You ought to have staid longer, 
and made them send an expert up here to report to them. 
Why don’t you go down again and finish up your work?’ 

Joe only lwughed, and said he thought they'd probably 
suit themselves in such matters. So Marthy, in self-de- 
fence, went among the summer boarders and organized a 
class of children. In the morning she helped her mother 
about the house, and in the afternoon she told the children 
the names, the habits, the histories of the trees, of the 
birds, the flowers, the insects. and the stones, and talked 
about the every-day marvels that do not seem wonderful 
to us only because we are so accustomed to them. The 
class was a great success, It pleased the children, it was 
a source of revenue to Marthy, and it gave her an excuse 
for seeing less of Joe, who began to find the time hang 
heavy on his hands. 

How is Joe getting on with his mining?” Mr. Bartle 
asked Hiram ove morning. 

“Waal, he laid his plans fast rate,” replied Hiram: 
“but things kinder stagnated erlong fer a piece, till old 
Pau! Lamoureaux happened ter tek a trip daown ter Phil- 
adelphy, an’ run up erginst some o’ Joe's friends. They 
seemed sorter impressed hy w'at old Pan! said, and some 
on ‘em got tergether, an’ naow the're goin’ ter send a man 
up ter look over the ground,” 

Old Paul found it convenient to return at the same 
time that the Philadelphia capitalists’ expert made his 
trip north. They took Joe in tow and made careful ex- 
aiinations of the territory, and Joe set his gang to work 


making new borings. The results were even better than 
before, and old Paul assured Joe that he knew the visitor 
would make a very favorable report. 

But again the days went by and no further word came 
from Philadelphia. Joe began to feel that a business 
career was pot all that fancy had painted it. He moped 
about, and poured his woes into Marthy’s ears whenever 
he could get a chance. When she urged him to action, 
he said he had done all he could, and it was the others’ 
turn to move. 

** Well,” she said at last, ‘if I were you, and my father 
owned a big summer hotel, I'd ask two or three of the 
most influential of those men up for a week to see the 
place for themselves and to talk matters over.” Joe 
thought Marthy’s suggestion a good one, but though he 
acted on it, he was ashamed to admit it to her. He soon 
received word that Colonel Biddle, Dr. Preble, and Mr. 
Swan would be glad to stop off for one day, which they 
named, on their way north to inspect some railroad prop- 
erties in Canada, but still he said nothing to Marthy. 

If Joe had shown the same persistence in his business 
affairs that he did in following up Marthy, he would soon 
have become a star in the financial firmament. The diffi- 
culty doubtless was that he had rarely known what it was 
to need money, and when he did, it was at once supplied, 
while the need he felt of Marthy was constant, and the 
supply was becoming more and more limited. 

But when the county fair was held at the county-seat, 
and Joe asked Marthy please to take a holiday and go with 
him, she astonished both him and herself by accepting. 
For one thing, Marthy was not made of adamant, and for 
another, she had a special reason for wishing to go to the 
fair. So she made the special reason the excuse for doing 
what her better judgment warned her was a mistake, an 
went. 

The long drive necessitated an early start, and the dew 
fragrance of the cool August morning thrilled them with 
a pure and human joy, as they whirled now through damp 
woods, now between the fields of grain that the summer 
sun and the soft dry west wind were ripening. Both were 
in high spirits. Joe's delight was simple and natural. 
Marthy’s was more nervous and complex. Her gayety 
was almost hysterical. In all his experience Joe had 
never seen her in quite such a mood. For the first time 
she revealed to him a side of her nature that he had never 
suspected, that she perhaps had known as little of as he. 
They lived years in that day. At its end they knew each 
other differently from the way in which they had known 
each other before. It was as if they were two different 
persons, and yet persons who had known each other all 
their lives, as they had. Joe, in his pleasure at finding an 
unexpected capacity for brightness and happiness in 
Marthy, gave free rein to his boyish spirits, which, he now 
learned, he had been in the habit of curbing in ber pres- 
ence. And Marthy in her uplifted state discerned a brill- 
iancy of mind and a keenness of wit in Joe that more 
than met all her previous idealization of him. 

Marthy now confided to Joe her great ambition. It was 
to establish a condensery at Smiley's Mills. She had made 
a careful study of the situation, and was convinced that it 
would be by far the most profitable method of marketing 
dairy products in that locality. Joe entered enthusias- 
tically into her plans, and spent three glorified hours in 
examining meaningless machinery, on which he 
authoritative opinions with all the assurance of ignorance. 
Marthy marvelled at his discriminating judgment, and to- 
gether they worked out the plans and cost of a plant. 
But all the while the conviction was possessing him more 
and more strongly that Marthy at the head of a condensery 
was an incongruous impossibility—not because shc laeked 
the courage and the ability to carry the enterprise along 
successfully, but because she was com, tne Marthy. 

No, not Lis Marthy—but why not? He could see no 
reason, unless she was somebody else’s Marthy. But 
whose? He could think of no one. Again, then, why 
not his? 

For the lack of the formality of asking! 

The answer was so deliciously simple, as it flashed into 
his mind, that he laughed aloud. arthy looked at him 
curiously. Her thoughts were still on the condensery. 
With the subtle sympathy arising from his awakened 
consciousness of his real feelings toward her, he for- 
bore to interrupt er to divert the current of her ideas, 
Whatever the day might be for him, it was con- 
densery day for her, and he resolved that she should 
not miss one atom of whatever joy it might hold for 
her. So, while mentally he,was mapping out a very 
different future for her, he seconded all her suggestions 
with an almost extravagant fervor. By the time he had 
left Marthy at her door, the condensery covered an acre, 
the hills for miles around were under ture, and the 
** Watkins Brand ” was ‘‘ for sale by leading dealers every- 
where.” Joe put up his team and went into the store, 
stretching his legs after his long drive, condensery on the 
brain. A group of farmers were waiting for the mail. 

Joe's ben t’ the fair,” said John Newberry, to the 
others. “Waal, Joe, w'at d'ye see int'restin’ —tidies?” 
Newberry’s delicate allusion to the fact that Joe had 
taken *‘ his gal” was received with loud guffaws. _ Joe 
laughed too. : 

**Who won the trottin’ match?” asked Sam Le Baron. 
Joe laughed again. Liens my word,” he said, ‘‘I had 
ten dollars up, and never looked. I—I've been examining 
machinery all day,” 

* Mercheev'ry! Du tell!” commentid Newberry. “Sew- 
in’ er knittin’? 

** Condensing,” explained Joe, as the laughter subsided. 
‘That's the way to handle milk in this region. We 
ought to have one right here in Smiley's Mills. There's 
more money in it for the. farmer than there is in cheese, 
and more money for the manufacturer. And think how 
it would stimulate stock-raising! There are thousands of 
acres in this township, not earning their tox assessment, 
that would pay big money in pasture if there was any 
outlet for the products.” 


MARTHA’S”) RESPONSIBILITIES 


Joe's remarks seemed to meet with general approval. 

**Ther’ comes the mail!” said Le Buron, as the locomo- 
tive whistle sounded at the crossing below the station. 

Peter Jansen, the superintendent of the saw-mill, came 
in. ‘* You here, Joe?” he exclaimed. ‘Did yer see yer 
par” 

‘*No; was he looking for me?” asked Joe. \ 

‘*He didn’t look very hard when he heerd wher’ ye'd 
went,” Jansen explained, ‘* He’s bad some men from the 
city with him all day. They ben lookin’ over them 
min’ral lands of yourn. They come < the train this 
moruin’, an’ yer pa telephoned up ter Lawyer Pegrim 
right away. Hecome down. Ye must ’a’ passed him ef 
ye tuk the valley road.” 

**T did.” 

“Waal, they ben signin’ papers—one thing er ernoth- 
er—up U the haouse all the afternoon. They hed ter 
ketch No.7 north. Hed ter meet some parties up tew 

ueebec.” 

Joe hardly heard what Jansen was saying. His brain 
seemed to receive the information direct without the in- 
tervention of his senses. Hishead swam. His legs grew 
cold. He wanted to shriek. Nowheremembered. ‘This 
was the day that his friends, the Philadelphia capitalists, 
had written they would come. And now they had gone, 
and with them Joe’s mining company, and all his plans 
for Marthy and himself. 

Joe walked out of the store and up to the house. He 
could see that he walked straight and held himself steady, 
but he felt as if he were swaying and tottering like a 
drunken man. What should he say to his father? What 
could he say? He dropped into a chair on the porch and 
tried to think. He could think of nothing to say. Nor 
was it necessary. Hiram did the talking, when he came 
back from seeing Joe’s friends off on the train. 

If this was a hard half-hour for Joe, it had been a hard 
day for Hiram. 

**Joe! Joe!” he cried. ‘‘ Wher've ye ben? No, don’t 
tell me; I know. Lawyer Pegrim seen ye. ‘Ain't ye got 
no sense o’ responsibility; ‘ain't ye got no business sense; 
‘ain't ye got no sense at all?’ How d’ye ever expec’ ter 

it on in the world? Think o’ the eddication I give ye! 
Think o' the opportunities I give ye! Think o’ the wealth 
I stud ready ter give ye, hed gin xe, ef ye'd on’y stud 
ready ter tek it! Think o' me! Think o’ yer father! 
Think o' my feelin’s all day long ter day, as I hed ter do 
your wuk fer ye—the wuk thet you'd neglected! I sent 
ye ter school an’ ter college, an’ I give ye the chanst ye 
ast fer ter mek yer inderpendent. An’ see haow ye've 
repaid me! Yer es useless, es shif'less, es wuthless, fer 
es I kin see, es ol’ Dick Watkins. An’ I believe it's keep- 
in’ comp’ny with his darter thet’s med ye w’at ye be!” 

“Father!” Joe had kept silence beneath the tongue- 
lashing that he felt he only too well deserved. But now 
his voice had a note of warning in it. 

“You hear me out!” Hiram was at a white heat. 
“ Ef ’'t hedn’t ben fer her, an’ tekin’ her buggy-ridin’, ye’d 
‘a’ be’n here attendin’ ter yer business an’ a-keepin’ yer 
*p'intments. But the hussy’s so set on gittin’ ye thet she 
overreached herself.” 

“Stop, sir!” Joe was on his feet, trembling with indig- 


nation. ‘‘ Say what you will to me about me. I deserve- 


the worst that you can say. But leave Marthy Watkins 
out. I will allow no one, not even my father, to say one 
word against her—the sweetest, loveliest, bravest, noblest, 
best of women. If I had followed her advice, her en- 
treaties, I should not have been in the humiliating posi- 
tion Tam to-day. Father, this is a strange time to say it, 
but it’s not of my choosing. I mean to marry Marthy 
Watkins, if she’}l—” 

“* Now it’s your time ter stop!” thundered Hiram. ‘‘I 
met your friends; an’ Lawyer Pegrim an’ me an’ them 
laid out a plan o’ org’nization, an’ he writ out the ’gree- 
ments an’ we signed ‘em. So the hull thing’s done, so ter 
say, au’ ape not init. Ye'’ve disapp’inted me oncet too 
often. Yit, after w’at I've seen, I can’t say ’t w’at yer 
tells me surprises me. Ef ye'd ruther go t’ the fair with 
yer gual than tend ter yer business, I s’ pose ye’d ruther hev 
the gal than the busiuess. W'at the gal ’ll think’s another 
matier. Naow I'll give ye one more chanst. An’ I'll 
give it ye because it's my belief thet yer tomfoolishness is 
more the gal’s fault ‘an it is yourn. Ef ye'll quit goin’ 
with her, an’ give up any childish idea ye may hev of 
marryin’ her, I'll overlook this business an’ give ye the 
int’rest I was a-goin’ ter. But ef ye don't do es I say, an’ 
keep on keepin’ comp’ny with her and go fer ter marry 
her, I'll not only not let ye inter this mining comp'ny, 
but I'll stop yer ’lowance an’ not give one cent toward 
yer support.” ; 

Hiram stopped, and not wishing to continue the sub- 
ject, strode over to the store, where, among the usual 
crowd of loungers, be knew Joe would not follow him. 

It was a cruel ending to Joe's brief dream of happiness. 
The shock was so sudden, so severe, so unlike anything 
that had ever happened to him before, that it was with 
difficulty that he could bring himself to realize what had 
happened to him. And as he gradually disentangled his 
mangled spirit from the débris of his shattered hopes, the 
disaster that had overtaken him seemed so just, so tery 
so necessary, that he could scarcely pump up a tear of 
sympathy for tlie wretched victim. All his sorrow and 
regret were for Marthy. Much of his pleasure in loving 
her had been in what he could do to help her, to make her 
life a little less hard. And ever since the knowledge that 
he was to marry her had come to him in the morning, his 
chiefest joy had been in thinking of all the beautiful 
things he would be able to do for her. Now he could do 
none of them. The blow struck him with stunning force. 
Angry thoughts arose in his mind against his father, 
whose attitude towards Marthy he could not understand. 
He stood up and shook himself. He lifted his clinched 
hands above his head and dropped them open to his 
sides. it was a terrible experience, but he felt that it had 
changed bim from boy to man. Before, he had lived be- 
cause he was alive, and life was sweet. Now he had a 
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purpose to live for, and he was beginning 
to taste life’s bitterness. His father’s op- 
position only confirmed him in his deter- 
mination to carry out his original plans. He 
resolved to go to Marthy that very night to 
tell her what bad occurred and to ask her 
to marry him. He would prove how greatly 
his father had misjudged her. Hiram should 
see whether Marthy cared for Joe or his 
money, Of course, after what Hiram had 
said, oe could not look to him for help, but 
he resolved to show his father that he could 
work, and effectively, when he had so defi- 
nite an object as Marthy to work for. With- 
out waiting to give the matter more consid- 
eration, he hurried over to the Watkinses. 
Marthy was in the kitchen washing the tea 
dishes. Joe stood at the door. 

**Marthy!” he said. She turned around 
suddenly, a wet plate in her hand. ‘Come 
out. I want to tell you something.” 

Marthy put down the plate and went to 
him, wiping her hands on her apron. Marthy 
had never expected that Joe would propose 
to her, but she had often thought that he 
might, and many a night she had lain awake 
imagining how it would be. There was 
something in the tone of Joe’s voice that 
made her know instinctively that he was 
going to ask her to be his wife, and she half 
smiled to herself as she realized how differ 
ent it was going to be from all her previous 
conceptions. But her smile changed to a 
look of concern as she stepped out on the 
back porch, and, standing in the shadow of 
the door, saw by the light of the kitchen 
lamp the expression of Joe's face. 

Vhy, Joe, what's the matter?” 
‘Nothing. Nothing that you can’t cure!” 
“Do — think so, Joe?” Oh, this was 

very different indeed! ‘Tell me what it 
is.” With quick sympathy she took his 
hand and led him to a seat under the trees. 
Joe raised her hand and clasped it in both of 
his. 

* Marthy,” 


he said, “I knew it would be 


just this way, but it makes it all the harder | 


for me. 

‘I'm sorry, Joe. 
doctor, I must know what the trouble is.” 
Her voice trembled. She wondered what 
he was going to say. 

“Oh, Marthy "—there was almost a sob in 
his voice—‘‘I never expected to go with my 
troubles to you, who have always had so 
many of your own, I had hoped, when this 
moment came, to be able to ask you to let 
me share your burdens, not to ask you to 
share mine.” 

“That was like you, Joe. But that would 
not be fair to me. We must bear each oth 
er’s burdens And that’s right, 
they’re always ever so much lighter 
our own.” 

Thus encouraged, Joe told Marthy of his 
break with his father, and its cause. He al 
most choked when he came to where his fa 
ther said he would cut him off if he married 
Marthy, but his indignation mastered his 
embarrassment and he told her to the bitter 
end, 

Marthy sat very still, her hands clasped 
tightly in her lap. 

** But you won't let that make any differ 
ence, will you?” he demanded. “I know I've 
behaved like an idiot, neglected my chances 
and shirked my responsibilities. But I can 
work, Marthy. I feel it as I never felt it be- 
fore. And if you'll only let me 
you, you'll see what I can do. 
marry me, Marthy, even if I have been a 
fool. Why, it will make me so happy, 
dearest, that nothing of all that has happened 
to me will seem hard to bear. Ob, you will, 
won't you, Marthy?” 

Marthy's face was pale and drawn. 
lips moved, but she made no sound. 

Joe’s heart grew cold with apprehension. 

** What is it, Marthy? Speak! Tell me, 
what did you say?” 

Her lips moved again. 
ina hoarse whisper: 

** No.” 

“Oh, Marthy! Marthy! 
me? 

She turned on him one heart-broken look 
of tenderness and sorrow, then buried her 
face in her hands and burst forth into un- 
controllable weeping. 

Joe put his arms around her and drew her 
to him. She did not resist 

“You did not mean it, did you?’ he 
whispered, and bent forward to kiss her fore- 
head. 

Marthy moved her hands up into her hair, 
pushing away his lips 

* Don’t,” she pleaded. 

I do mean it. Let me go.” 
There was that in her voice made Joe obey 
her. She drew away to the far end of the 
seat. 

**Forgive me, dear,” he said. 
to have been more considerate. 
wrong I have been. 
did the wrong thing. 
you so much that 
mind.” 

Marthy looked at him in a reproachful 
manner. 

** Joe,” she said, ‘‘I hoped you loved me 
too well to think I would mind.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind my being poor 
and do love me, why do you send me away?” 
He moved toward her. 

**No, please stay there!” she entreated. 

** Oh, Joe, can’t you see it’s because I love 
you too well?” 

**I don’t see how you can really love 
& man very much who you don’t think val- 


than 


So say you'll 


Her voice came 


Don’t you love 


“I did mean it. 


“TI ought 
I see how 
It seems as if I always 
But, Marthy, I loved 
hoped you would not 
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| know from my own experience how pleasant 


| yourselves, oh, poets of youthfu 
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ues Peg more than all the money in the 
world,” 

“That's because you've never been poor. 
Joe, if you truly love me, and I believe you 
do, _ won't doubt my motives. Oh, how 
could you suppose that I would allow you 
to make such a sacrifice for me? You must 
not—must not—must not.” 

Poverty had no fears for Marthy; she had 
been on too familiar terms with it all her life 
to mind it herself. But she feared its effects 
on Joe. She knew his limitations too well, 
and she dreaded to look forward to the time 
when he should discover them himself. She 
knew that unaided Joe could never succeed, 
and she undervalued her own ability to spur 
him on or to compensate to him for what 
he would lose by marrying her. Chafing as 
she did, in her own narrow environment, she 
could not bear to think of Joe deprived of 
all that he had been accustomed to, of all that 
he had been trained and educated for, and 
that was his to enjoy if he should not marry 
her. 

**Marthy dear,” Joe spoke — from his | 
end of the bench, ‘‘if you are doing this for 
my sake you are making a great mistake. 
You won't do me the least bit of good by 
not saying yes. I shall not take a cent of 
father’s money as long as you don’t marry 
me. With you to work for, I know I shall 
succeed; without you—well, judging from 
past results, 1 have my serious doubts. 


it is to be able to heip those we love. If you 
love me and want to help me, I have shown 
you the way.” 

Marthy felt that Joe would do exac uy as 
he said. She had never known him to diso 
bey his father before. Now that the break 
had come, she saw that it was final. She 
had pitted herself against the strong man 
and she had won. And this was the result! 
The responsibility for Joe had been shifted 
from Hiram’s shoulders to hers, and keenly 
she realized her own weakness. But the 
logic of the situation was irresistible, and — 
she loved Joe! 


“Yes,” Marthy was saying. some hours 
later, ‘‘ and we can start the condensery to- 
gether. I know it will be a great success.” 

‘So do I,” echoed Joe, ‘‘ and so does John 
Newberry, and Sam Le Baron, and everybody 
else.” 

“What do John Newberry and Sam Le 
Baron know about our condensery scheme?” 
Marthy's heart sank 

“Why, I told them 
store this afternoon 
great!” 

* Oh, 


all about it at the 
They thought it was 


! You didn't?’ 
THE END. 


Joe 


ADVICE TO MorHers.—MRks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sykur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
c -e, wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
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DON’T BE CARELESS. 

In these days of nurse- maids the G.il Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a great safe- 
guard to the health of the little ones. It will 
not easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 
manufacture.—{ Adv.) 





“THE IMMORTALITY OF CERTAIN 


FLOWERS.” 

To where does the soul of the flowers take their 
flight? What poet but could consecrate harmonious 
strophes to so subtle a problem! The flowers, fragile 
Sisters of Fair Women, do they all die? Console 

T and tender hearts, 
the flowers do not all die, for Ox1za-Le&GRAND capt- 
ures piously their souls. "Tis thus that hecaughtthe | 





} souls of the last carnations, the last violets, and the | 


Her | 


last roses, and enclosed them with care in the FLEURS 
Sac pers, which he offers to his distinguished clients. 
—Adv.] | 
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OMEN’S NERVES. 


In this modern life of rush 
and worry, @ woman's main 
reliance is upon her nerves. 
If they are strong and healthy 

there is strength of sinew, firmness and 
vigor of mind and body, she can comfortably 
meet the demands of society, and life and its 
duties are rendered a pleasure. 

The many cases of nervous prostration or 
utter collapse of the nervous system, under 
which women “go all to pieces,” as the say- 
ing is, have caused much thought and in- 
vestigation on the part of physicians, Cer- 
tain inorganic substances are well known 
to cause some forms of nervous diseases, 
examples of which are lead palsy and 
mercurial tremor, affections which are 
readily traced to the poisons producing 
them. Further research leads to the belief 
that alum is a prevailing cause of so-called 
nervous prostration, for the symptoms it 
produces on the nervous system after its al) 
sorption into the blood are very remarkable 
indeed. Experiments physiologically made 
upon animals by Orfila, Professors Hans 
Mayer and Paul Seim, show that alum pro- 
duces no visible symptoms for many days 
after its introduction into the body. Then 
follow loss of appetite and other alimentary 
disturbances, and finally a serious prostra- 
tion of the whole nervous system. The symp- 
toms are those observed in a species of 
nervous paralysis in a human being. The 
theory is therefore advanced by the most 
prominent physicians that ‘‘ nervous prostra- 
tion,” and many affections of the nerves 
from which both women and men suffer, 
are caused by the continued absorption of 





alum in the same way that lead palsy or | 
mercurial tremor is due to the absorption of | 


lead or mercury. It is probable that many 
medical men are unaware of the extent to 
which salts of alumina may be introduced 
into the body because they are under the im- 
pression that the use of alum in bread is for- 
bidden by law. 
whiten bread as well as in making baking 
powder.—British Medical News. 








ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Made from _ pure 
grape cream of tar- 
tar, and absolutely 
free from alum, 
lime, and ammonia 











Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won't sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 
Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Sold on instalments. You can try one 








SINGER National Costume Series 


The characteristic tall blonde of the Northern 
races is here typified by a “ Dalkullan,” 
native of Dalarne, a mountainous interior 
district of Sweden, where the old fashions 
and costumes are still preserved. 
Sweden has given to us Jenny § 
Lind, Nilsson, 
singers. 
many thousand “American Singers 
—silent, but useful. 

A cheaply-made sewing machine is dear 
at any price, because faulty in action, 
liable to break, and difficult to operate. 
The women of all nations testify to the 
SINGER’S merits, because of its supe- 
rior design and construction. 
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SWEDEN 


or 





and other sweet 
We send annually to her 





Free. Old Machines taken in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices im Every City im the World 











It is, however, still used to | 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
disc, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; 
using it. 


all sorts of people are 





Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week, on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
ularly adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 





address 
New York, N. ¥. Boston, Mass, 
Chi & Alton ........261 Broadway. | 256 Washington St. 
ee Neceeee ©) 391 Broadway 192 Washington St 
» Pacifie Co. ... 349 Broadway. State St. 


PEELE E ELLE EEE —— 
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Ladies : 

; ~ 

Going to : 
Bs 

Address General Passenger Office, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Pe Railway, ‘ 

CHICAGO 
eT T TIES 


California 
Should know that on The 
California Limited, Santa Fe 
Route, the special comforts 
are not all for gentlemen. 
One of the Pullmans contains 
a parlor thirty feet long for 
ladies and children. 
Electric lights and dining-car. 
WORKS BY 
John Kendrick Bangs 
PEEPS AT PEOPLE 
Passages from the writings of Anne 
Warrington Witherup, Journalist. [I- 
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O.1X.—HEALTH AND SOCIETY. 


Hyarene is divided into two great divi 
sions —the first, that which pertains to the 
{ public, and the second that which pertains to 

the individual. It is seldom that the individ- 
ual gives a thought to that which pertains to the commu- 
nity in which he lives. He is ever thinking of his own home, 
of his own surroundings, of his own family, and of himself, 
regardless of the trouble in matters hygienic which his 
neighbor may occasion him. And yet in nothing which 
concerns him is his neighbor so much his brother’s keep- 
er as in matters of hygiene. Let a person be never so 
careful of bis own surroundings, his neighbor, especially 
in cities, may render futile all of bis endeavors. For 
tunately in these later times the matter of public hygiene 
has been taken in hand by the wise governments of the 
people, and health boards have come into existence, which 
look after the hygiene of the community. The ports are 
guarded by health- officers, so that disease cannot be 
brought from foreign parts and introduced into a country 
Drainage is under the care of a sanitary engineer. Nui 
sances are not permitted. Contagious diseases are watched 
ind controlled, The selfishness of the individual in his 
blind affection is not permitted to endanger the lives of 
others. The water-supplies have been cared for, the 
sources of the water selected and its purity tested. The 
ventilation of public buildings has been cared for. The 
streets are cleaned, and the waste products of a great ag- 
gregation of individuals are disposed of in the best man- 
ner, so that they may not menace human life. Volumes 
have been written on international hygiene, on national 
hygiene, on state and city hygiene, as well as upon naval 
and military hygiene. Within the last fifty years, or less, 
public hygiene has bad its birth and growth, and can now 
be said to have attained fine and healthy proportions. To 
it thousands owe the preservation of their lives, the main 
tenance of their health, and the continued prosperity of 
their fortunes; for health is more literally wealth to com- 
munities than to the individual. If you do not realize 
this statement, think what it would be if a decimating 
epidemic should break out in New York. It would seat- 
ter the inhabitants like grasshoppers before a frost. 
Every one who could would fly away. Where would 
the landlord be who rents bis house; where would the 
hotels be, with the city deserted; where would the shop 
keepers of every ilk be with no one to buy their wares; 
where would the manufacturers be that could not find a 
market? What would become of the grocer, the butcher, 
and the baker, with every one either sick and dying, or 
banished in dire fear of the pestilence that, unchallenged, 
had entered the metropolis? No theatres, no gayety, no 
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pleasure, but in the place a haurting dread, the sobbing 
and wailing of the stricken, and the anxious exclamations 
of those who,will not abandon them. All else is desertion 
and desolation. The very thought of it all strikes great- 
er terror to the heart than any other thing that can be 
imagined, even war or famine. But it is a thought that 
seldom, in these days, ruffles the equanimity or stirs the 
imagination, for the very reason that the necessity of pub- 
lic hygiene has in this last half-century, after all the pre- 
ceding bitter experience, at last. impressed itself upon 
the human race and developed the system of community 
protection, which now renders impossible .the terrible 
plagues which decimated the great cities in bygone cen- 
turies, and were, and are, as historic as the great military 
and naval engagements of the world. 


T THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREAT INFLU- 
A ence of society upon man is that ove striking qual- 

ity of the human mind, imitation. This is inborn, 
and developed unconsciously with great rapidity. It is 
the foundation of all that is good or evil in the individual. 
It is impossible for man, woman, or child to withstand 
the power of it. The doings of one’s next neighbor are 
watched and imitated. The tiny young toddler watches 
the brothers and sisters, and imitates their motions, their 
speeches, their games—in short, their whole manner of life. 
If the example is good, it helps upward and onward. If 
it is bad, it as quickly sends the imitator on a downward 
grade. In schools the example of one is imitated by all 
the others. It is a wise provision for the advancement 
of the human race. It is the root of all progress, the 
mainspring that keeps the machinery in motion. Some 
great and sudden calamity may overtake the human race, 
war, pestilence, or famine, and sweep so many away 
that only the recollection of former greatness remain, ‘but 
the forms have been preserved here and there, and by con- 
stant imitation the nation climbs, the race climbs, and a 
new civilization is built upon the old. 


ORN WITH THIS INHERENT DESIRE OF 
B companionship with his kind, it is natural and 
normal that man should both seek and have it. 
When a man begins to shun society, and to show a de- 
sire to shut himself apart from others, then he is depart- 
ing from the natural order of things, and shows that he 
is not in a healthy physical or moral state. Of course 
the taste for society varies greatly with many individy- 
als. Some are shy and awkward in the presence of others; 
but that does not prevent them from wishing to have friends 
and to be with certain companions, which are as necessary 
to them as daily meat and drink. The recluse is an ex 
tremist, to put it mildly, whose mind has become warped 
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by circumstances. He is unjust to himself, and deprives 
himself of the means of his own healthy living and think- 
ing. One does not set out deliberately to isolate himself 
from society. For those who are not mentally unbalanced 
the withdrawa] from society is a gradual process, which 
goes on until the social hermit has been evolved. Watch 
yourself for this state, and if you are tending toward it, 
stop and consider before the relapse is complete. ‘* Why 
should one bother one’s self ubout that for which one 
cares nothing?” you will ask, with an air of superiority. 
As the fresh pure air is necessary to the proper expan- 
sion of the langs, as good food is essential to the main- 
tenance of the bodily machinery, as exercise is demanded 
for the dévelopment and perfection of the muscles, so is 
companionship and social intercourse imperative to the 
members of the human race, to keep the physical, men- 
tal, and moral balance healthy and true. That there 
should be @ continual striving to make this society of 
the best goes without saying. 

Equally abnormal as a type is the society butterfly. 
Excess in any direction is to be greatly deplored. What 
gluttony is to eating, what inordinate and insensate over- 
exercise means to the athlete, such is the going and going 
incessantly, merely for the sake of going, to the giddy 
society -seeker. 


IFE FOR THE MOST PART IS TOO MUCH 

a matter of routine. There is too much delving in 

one line, the following along in a beaten path, the 
staying in one rut. It is this more than any other thing 
that causes the premature breaking down and wearing 
out of the human machine. Had there been a change of 
occupation and thought, many might have been kept in 
use and repuir for years longer. The contact with others 
brings about a fresh train of thought and ideas, suggests 
new variations of life and action. In an assemblage of 
people there exists a human magnetism which passes 
from one to another, acting upon them for their quicken- 
ing and benefit. Who has not felt this in audiences, 
whether at church, at lecture, or at the theatre. It comes 
as an actual physical stimulus. It is a great human or- 
chestra, led, guided, and played upon by the preacher,’ 
the orator, or the actor. All are occupied by the same 
theme, by the same key, but giving out from the strings 
of their being a different note or tune, which, inter- 
woven, produce a symphony of feeling which appeals 
to all, each experiencing not only his own impression, 
but that of those who are about him. If the thought is 
high and noble it tends to the betterment and uplifting of 
every human unit which goes to make the whole ; also, if 
the purpose is not high, the effect is equally widespread 
to arouse the evil and the passions of each. 
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HE MINISTER LOOKED UP AS THE GATE 
clicked. He was shovelling the snow from his 
walk, and scratching the lumps of ice with his 
shovel from the two narrow boards which ran 
from the front door to the street 

‘* Could you take a funeral to-morrow ?” asked 

Miss Caldwell, pausing before him 
The minister pushed back his warm cap and looked up. 
A funeral?” he repeated, bewildered. ** Who is dead?” 

‘Amos Dyer,” replied Miss Caldwell, grimly 

“Amos Dyer! Amos— Well, Sarah, I guess you'd 
better come in and tell mea little more,” said the old man, 
leading the way. 

The minister's study had an outside door, easy of access 
for small children; easy, too, for those in trouble to slip 
into from the darkness without being seen by curious eyes 
There was no need of locking the door: no one wanted the 
doctor's commentaries, nor the shabby horse-hair-covered 
sofa, nor the old sleepy-hollow chair by the stove 

The minister stood his shovel in the corner of the porch 
and opened the door. Miss Caldwell sat down in the sofa 
corner and took off her shawl 

‘Amos Dyer, I said,” she began. ‘‘I know it’s a little 
late in the day, but still a funeral’s a funeral, and he never 
had one.” 

**No,” said Dr. Marlow; “that is true enough. But 
he has been buried a year, and I see no reason why he 
should have one now. To open up that story—” 

“ Certainly. That’s what I say. But he has to have 
a funeral, nevertheless. I'll tell you all about it if you 
will listen a few minutes 

“T’ve been down to New York for a week, visiting Lucy. 
I always go about this time, and we go around together 
and look at the shop windows and buy little things for 
Jack's stocking—” 

“ How is Jack, by-the-way?” interrupted the minister. 
**T heard he wasn't well.” 

** Just you wait, Dr. Marlow ; I’m coming to that,” said 
Miss Caldwell, portentously. ‘* Well, as I was saying, we 
have a good time together once a year, Lucy and I, just 
as if we were girls again. 

** But the minute I got there this year I saw something 
was the matter. Lucy looked worried, and Jack was just 
miserable—just miserable, Dr. Marlow! as pale and thin! 
But I didn’t say a word at first. I looked all around 
their little flati—they’ve just moved to a new one—and said 
how cozy it was. Aud we had oysters for supper, and 
Jack didn’t want any, though I knew they didn’t often 
nave them. But still I didn’t ask a question. And at 
last Jack went to bed, and when he kissed me and I saw 





his eyes look so sad, I just wanted to cry. 
came and sat down by me and said 

‘* Sarah, I never needed you more. 
ill Jack looks?’” 

Miss Caldwell paused and searched for ber handkerchief. 

**I just love that child,” she apologized, wiping her 
eyes. ‘ Well, I tried to pooh-pooh it; said he was grow- 
ing fast, and was thin, and all that, because | saw she was 
80 distressed, but she wouldn't listen. 

‘* Sarah,’ said she, just as solemn— ‘Sarah, that boy is 
grieving himself to death because his father had no fu- 
neral!’ 

*** Nonsense!’ said I. 
father!’ 

*** Perhaps if he remembered more about him he would 
not be sorry he was buried quietly,’ said Lucy. 

*Then she went on to tell that Jack has a strong re 
membrance of the old home up here. He knows just 
how the house looks, and draws dozens of pictures of it, 
with the big white pillars and the elms in front. He re- 
members how his father held him on his pony and let him 
ride up and down. And he remembers how in summer 
the people of the village used to come and have tea on the 
lawn, and how he used to march up and down like a little 
prince and pick flowers for them.” 

“So he did,” murmured Dr. Marlow, stirring the fire— 
**so he did.” 

‘And then he forgets,” said Miss Caldwell, her voice 
trembling. ‘‘Thank Heaven! he forgets. He knows no- 
thing of the dreadful climax of itall. Of how Amos Dyer 
was found out to be a mere swindler. Of the bank-fail- 
ure, and all the poor depositors who had trusted him be- 
sieging that house and shrieking for their money. Will 
you ever, ever forget that night, doctor?” 

The minister shook his gray head. 

«It was a dark time for Norwood,” he said, simply. 

** And there it allended. The balloon collapsed. Amos 
disappeared in the darkness, without a word of good-by 
even to Mary. And poor Lucy’s money was lost too, so 
she and Mary took the boy and went to the city and went 
to work, and in a year she died.” 

‘Poor thing!” whispered the doctor to himself. He 
had baptized her, watched her grow from babyhood to 
womanhood; married her, with some misgivings, to the 
brilliant stranger who was dazzling the quiet village 
with his splendor. He had baptized her baby boy, too, 
and named him for his mother’s father, the good old 
Judge, whom everybody honored; and that day he had 
seen the change in Mary’s face. The joy of life was over, 
except as she could find it in her baby. 


Then Lucy 


Do you see how 


‘He doesn’t even remember his 





And he had buried her. How significant had the words 
of the prayer sounded: “It hath pleased Almighty God 
of His great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of our 
dear sister—” 

Yes, he could not sorrow when Mary died. It was a 
mercy. 4 

= Well,” broke in Miss Caldwell, ‘‘ when her sister was 
gone poor Lucy was alone. She had a hard sirnggle, 
as you know well enough, doctor. It would have been 
harder but for you. But they managed somehow to live, 
and Jack was such a comfort! But when night came 
and Lucy put her work away, he would cuddle down in 
her lap every single evening and say, ‘Tell me about my 
father.’ And what could she do? 

‘Could she say, ‘ Your father was a thief’? No. She 
said she tried at first to put him off, but it was no use, and 
at last she just yielded—she says she knows it was weak— 
and told of every good or kind thing she could think of. 
Amos loved the praise of men, you know that, doctor, 
and he did give bis fruit and flowers to the sick, and sent 
his carriage for the old ladies to ride in, and gave money 
to the poor. Oh yes, I'll give the devil his due! Cheap 
kindnesses that did not hurt him and that brought 
applause were delightful to him.” 

** Perhaps, Sarah,” began Dr. Marlow, charitably, ‘‘ we 
do not do him justice. Possibly if we knew all—” 

‘* Don’t, doctor!” she interrupted, almost fiercely. ‘‘I 
can’t hear you excuse him. Swindling wasn’t his worst 
sin. He was bad all through. His evil deeds rose up 
wherever his foot stepped. Norwood people weren't the 
only sufferers, But there! you know it as well as I do. 

“But Lucy never told Jack a word of all that. And 
when he would say, ‘ Where is my father now” she would 
tell him he had lost his money and was somewhere out 
West earning more. And that dear child would say, 

*** When I’m a man I'll go and help him!’ 

** Little he realized how his father cared nothing for 
his own child, whether he lived or died. 

** And then Amos was killed—stabbed in a quarrel over 
cards among desperadoes in Mexico. It was a uutural 
enough ending for him. Lucy wanted him buried there, 


of course. There was no reason why his body should be 
brought here. I never understood why it was brought 
myself.” 


“I had it brought,” said the minister, sternly. 
was not fitting that the man whom I had married to Mary, 
whose child I had named, should lie like a dog in the sand 
where he died. Mary would not have wished it. She for- 
gave him, poor child! I ought to know, for I was there 
when she died. Lucy cannot forgive. She feels that 
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he killed her sister and impoverished Jack; but Mary 

Mary forgave 

“Well, anyhow, he was buried upon the hill,” con 
tinued Miss Caldwell, ‘‘and no one knew when but the 
sexton and you, doctor. Even the townspeople did not 
find out for weeks. It was cleverly managed, and I dare 
say it was just as well, for there are some poor folks in 
this place who would not want him near them, living or 
dead. 

‘* However, Lucy had to tell Jack his father was dead 
She said she could not help being relieved to think he 
would gradually forget him. Her conscience had always 
troubled her for letting the little boy believe his father 
was a good man. But it was weeks before Jack got 
over the shock. You know how dreadfully sensitive 
and tender-hearted he is, and he has been so mach with 
grown people he isn’t a bit like an ordinary child. Sud- 
denly one day he asked, ‘Aunt Lucy, where is my father 
buried 7’ 

**And when she said, ‘In Norwood, by your mother,’ 
he just fixed those big eyes on her and said, as if he were 
a man, ‘And why did we not go to the funeral?’ 

‘‘And she didn’t know what to say. She felt like a 
criminal. And ever since that boy has just mourned and 
mourned 

His dear noble father, so handsome, so grand, so good 
and kind to everybody! To have no funeral, when even 
the poor people in the city have a beautiful hearse and 
carriages! And his little heart is just hard to his aunt, 
and to you, and to all the people up here; and he is 
grieving himself to death—Mary’s boy—and I say it’s a 
shame!” 

‘It is a shame,” said the minister, hastily. ‘‘The 
child’s whole nature may be hopelessly warped. Some 
thing must be done.” 

That’s what I said,” replied Miss Caldwell. ‘‘ But 
nobody must know, or we may have a scene. I told 
Lucy I would talk to you, and I knew you would speak 
just as you have spoken; and so she is coming up to 
morrow morning with Jack, and I’m to meet her, and we 
will go to the cemetery,and meet you there if you say 
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She pinned her shawl together and rose to go. 

** You're a good woman, Sarah,” said the minister, lay 
ing his hand on her shoulder. 

‘*I’m not good. Don’t you dare to say so,” she replied, 
huskily I just hate Amos Dyer, if he is dead, and I 
can't help it. But he shall have a funeral if it will cure 
Mary's boy.” And she went out 


From the gate to the Judge's lot a path had been dug, 
and the shining blocks of snow were piled high on either 
side. Amos Dyer’s grave was hidden by green branches 
and a few bright geraniums picked from the minister's 
window box. It was all very peaceful there in the early 
morning. The quiet and purity were in strange contrast 
to the life of turmoil whose tragic ending was to be com 
memorated 

Presently the little funeral party came up the walk. 
Dr. Marlow led Jack by the hand, and the two women 
followed. They stood about the grave, and the minister 
opened his Bible 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity—” the words of the beauti- 
ful chapter might have been a fitting eulogy for a good 
man. To the son who believed his father to be all that 
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was best they were a just tribute of praise, while to the 
two women who condemned they sounded a reproach 

The minister closed the book and began to speak. 

“We might say many kind things today of him who 
lies here. For several years he lived among us, and num- 
bers of his old neighbors could tell of generous things he 
did for them. There were long, beautiful summer days 
when they walked in his garden among his flowers. There 
were sick children whose lives were brightened by gifts 
of fruit from his own vines and trees. There were wo- 
men, old and feeble, who had restful drives in his carriage. 
As his pastor, I often asked him for money to relieve suf- 
fering, and I was never refused. In every life there is 
much to be forgiven. We may not speak of that to-day. 
We see through a glass darkly. Let us rather remember 
that charity which thinketh no evil.” 

The minister paused. It was hard to speak, with Jack's 
earnest, loyal eyes fixed on him. 

‘*May we all remember to be kind. May this dear boy 
grow up to be honorable, truthful, upright in word and 
deed. May the poor and sorrowing find in him a loving, 
helpful friend. So shall his life be blessed, and he shall 
leave behind him an honored name! Let us pray.” 

The minister's voice faltered as he asked for tender- 
ness of heart, for the charity that never faileth, for ear- 
nestness of purpose, and for strength for noble living. And 
then he pronounced the benediction. 

But Jack’s face was troubled. 

‘“They always sing at funerals,” he whispered to his 
aunt. 

You sing, Jack,” said Dr. Marlow 

Jack paused to think for a moment, and then his clear 

voice began, 
“There's a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar, 
For our Father waits over the way 
To prepare us a dwelling-place there.” 

Tears had never fallen on Amos Dyer's grave. On the 
head below had been heaped curses by those whose lives 
he had wrecked. Deceit.and shame had been the record 
he had left behind him. But as the listeners heard the 
voice of his little son who bore a dishonored name, their 
tears fell fast. 


That night Jack hung up his stocking, and gleefully 
made his aunt hang up hers. He was a happy boy again; 
a great load had been lifted from his heart. His father 
had had a funeral! 

‘Tt wasn’t a very grand one, was it?” he said, as he was 
tucked up in bed. ‘‘So few there! I suppose they did 
not know about it, we decided in such a hurry to have it 
to-day. Of course,if they had known, all the people 
would have come. But it was a very nice funeral, any- 
how. I thought what the minister said was beautiful, of 
how good father was, and how everybody loved him. I 
mean to grow up to be just that kind of a man, and at 
my funeral perhaps some one will talk just that way about 
me!” 

Lucy could not sleep. She sat long at the window, look 
ing up at the stars and thinking of the past—of her sister 
killed in her sweet youth by grief and shame; of the boy 
who must grow up motherless and fatherless; of her own 
impoverished, lonely life. 

Forgive the man who had wrought all this evil change? 

Just at that moment the midnight bells rung out. 
Over the roofs of happy homes their deep sweet tones 


sounded. She opened the window and stood listening 
A distant hymn floated in: 

Hark the herald angels sing 

Glory to the new-born King 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled 

She sank on her knees and the past was forgotten 

**Peace on earth, good-will to men” sounded in her 
heart, and Christmas had come, 


ECORATIVE ART WORK. 


PortTFoLtos and writing-desks are always 
in demand, particularly now that it is the fash 
ion to have a well-appointed writing-table in 
every room. It is considered good form to 

have the writing-implements for the different rooms cor 
respond in some way with the furnishings, so that there is 
every opportunity for the display of individual taste 

A most attractive portfolio is made of a deep crimson 
velvet, on which is an all-over pattern in gold thread. The 
velvet itself is figured, the figures being in a darker color 
of velvet, and the shading of these colors is most effective 
The embroidery is only on the upper side of the portfolio, 
the lower side being left plain. ‘The hinge is of the deep 
crimson velvet, and the portfolio is lined with satin of the 
same color. This portfolio is quite large, and holds sev 
eral sheets of blotting- paper. 


NOTHER HANDSOME PORTFOLIO, MUCH 
A smaller in size, is of the leather-work that is so 
much in demand this year. The leather is dark 
brown, and stamped, or rather hammered out on it, is a 
design of a conventionalized tree, in dull green and red 
The coloring of this portfolio is most exquisite and very 
artistic. The work itself is not too elaborate or flamboyant; 
and where the dark leather is hammered away the effect 
is almost that of a piece of burnished copper. A little 
line of plain leather around the edge shows in sharp con 
trast to the rest. Both sides of this portfolio are alike; 
but a great many are made so that one side is quite plain, 
and the other shows the conventionalized design. This 
leather-work is very suitable for all writing-materials, and 
is also used for chair covers. 

One scheme for dining-room chairs is very effective. 
The coat of arms or the shield is stamped on the leather, 
which is then hammered away, and the pattern that re 
mains is colored in green, brown, and red. Some port- 
folios are made with a pocket, but if letters and papers 
are stuffed into the pockets, it is apt to ruin the shape of 
the portfolio, so, unless comfort is to go before beauty, 
they may as well be omitted. 


HERE IS NOTHING ESPECIALLY NEW IN 
T designs in burnt wood, but this style of work is 

always handsome, and is much used now in plates, 
card-cases, and also in writing-cases. One of the prettiest 
designs used in a flat and not very large card-plate is a 
wreath of oak leaves with a shield in the centre. The 
border is left perfectly plain, and the shield in the centre 
is placed in a piece of plain wood, so that the two colors 
stand out sharply, a very dark and a light brown. This 
makes an attractive piece, and is, moreover, very useful, 
for the wood wears well, and does not break like china or 
glass. 
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DRESS | 


Mres.—White chiffon or mousseline de sole woald | 
be quite appropriate for a bridal gown, and I cannot 
see why you object to having a demi-train; indeed, 
I think that you would better make the skirt quite 
jong, more than a demi-train. You will need several 
ruffles and a flounce for the onder-skirt, and the 
waist you trimmed etiher in suarplice 
folds or with some ruffles across the front. As you 
wish to keep it like a monrning gown, it will not do 
to use bat you can make a very effective gown 
out of elthey of these materials, if you are carefal 
about the underlining. The trouble with moet chiffon 
or mousseline de sole waists is that the lining is not 
carefully enough fitted, and then the thin material put 
Yoa will of course have a 
bigh-necked waist with long sleeves, Certainly your 
mother can wear a black grenadine or a silk. It has 
been the custom for a great many years for people to 
lay aside their monrning on the occasion of a wedding, 
and mouruing garments look very mach oat of place 
at any wedding festivities It is no disrespect to the 
dead, and certainly is mach more of a compliment to 








can have 


over it pulls out of shape 





the living, to make the marriage ceremony and the 
flowing entertainment as mach of a joyful occasion 
For your sister a white taffeta silk will 
certainly be effective. You must not think of trim- 
ming the white taffeta with binck. It would not be 
as moch mourning as the all white, and will not be 
halfas effective. By all means have some white shirt- 
walsts in your trowsseau. Have them in the wash 
materials, aud also in the India and taffeta silks. 


as possible 


E.zanon A. Keuwe.—Either of the materials of 
which you enclose samples will make you a smart 
gown. They are both light-weight cloths, of course, | 
bat they can be made sufficiently warm for winter 
wear if you have enough lining and interlining pat 
into the jacket. As for the skirt itself, it will certainly 
be heavy enough and warm enough, The jacket and | 
skirt are the beet for you to have, and it is at present | 
the rage to have the jackets very heavily trimmed with 
unusdally large revere, cuff*, and high daring collar of 
fur. The fur can be put on in such a way that it will 
not injure the material of the jacket, and you can take 
it off in the early spring I think I must advise 
having it made in this way. The neck-pieces of fur 
very handsome and effective, and perhaps more 
economical, as you can wear them with other gar- 
ments; bat they are not #0 smart as the revers, cuffs, 
and collar sewed on the coat, You can have the cvl- 
ler, revers, etc., made separate to fasten on the coat, 
but that is rather a dangerous experiment, unless you 
have very good work-people. ‘The best way for you 
to have your skirt made is to have it fasten at the side 
absolutely plain in the back, cut like a 
elrenlar skirt, and hanging over a flounce which is 
sewed on the silk or you can have a circular 
ekirt trimmed down tne front with four or five rows 
of the same material in flat folds, with machine stitch- 
ing of a Vehter shade of silk on either edge. Machine 
stitching dove in a lighter shade of silk than the ma- 
terial is rather a fad at the moment. I should advise 
having the jacket made quite long, single-breasted 
and tight-fitting. You can have side-pieces pat on | 
on the plan of a man’s fro¢k-coat if you wish; bat of 
course, if that is done, you would better have your coat 
double-breasted. Inetead of having a silk or satin 
waist exactly the color of your gown, I should advise 
having one several shades lighter; or if you want 
it for very smart occasions, | should think a white 
bengaline would be very pretty. Line your jacket 
with light satio or silk, so that it will not rub off on 
the waist. Brown and bine are also fashionable this 
year, and if this color of which you have sent sample 
is not becoming to you, you can get either brown or 





are 


or in front, 


lning 


blue in a shade that le becoming, and you may be sare 
that your gown will be in fashion 


R. A. H.—I am afraid, from what you tell me, that 
you did not have the material of which your gown is | 
made thoroughly sronged and pressed before having 
it made ap, for from the sample you enclose I can see 
no reason for your baving the difficulty of which you 
speak. I should advise taking the gown to some 
tallor, or to the shop where you bought the material, 
and asking them what the trouble ia. They may be 
able to tell you; and, if possible, I should advise hav- 
ing it even now sponged and pressed. All smooth 
cloths, and some rotgh ones, peed to be sponged and | 
pressed, particularly if they are to be made up in the 
tailor-made style. I bave tried to insist upon this | 
point in the Bazag for some time, because it is so dis- 
couraging to make up a gown and then have it spotted 
with every drop of rain that falls upon it, or to have 
it shrink if worn apon a damp day. 


Quanvany.—I think you would be best pleased with 
the pattern in Bazan of September 10. 1 should ad- 
vise patting one of the new shades of heliotrope, if that 
color js becoming to you; If not, choose sume color 
that is; and if all colors against the skin are trying, 
then put white. Black aud white are as smart as ever 
this year, and if you do not like the all black and white, 
you can relieve it by having a stiff rabbit'sear bow 
made of velvet or satin antique at the neck, jast below 
the collar. A bright tarquolise-biae or burnt-orange 
velvet, fastened in the centre with a rhinestone buckle, 
is very attractive. You must have your gown made 
with the skirt in demi-train. All the skirts now are 
made long, and it is particularly necessary that they 
shoald be if made of silk or satin. I should advise 
asing beaded wet entirely on the waist, It would 
make your skirt look home-made if you have only a 
emali dab of lace on it, You can make the entire 
frowt of the waist of jet, and have a bolero-jacket ef- 
feet of the silk. Hlave the sleeves of mediam size, 
with a paff at the top. Be sure that your skirt fits 
well over the hips and at the back. A great deal de- 
pends now on the fit of a skirt. They are so very 
plain in design that any faults are easily seen, You 
should address your letters to * Editor Harrewa’s Ba- 
zan,” or “ Editor Correspondence Column." 


eee 


Hi. FE. A.—For a man in deep mourning the biack 
tie is more correct, bat the white tie is worn, and white 
waistcoats are thie year extremely fasiionable with 
the evening suit. Men's nioarning is not so arbitrary 
as women’s. Very often men do not put on black 
clothes. They wear a biack band aroand their hats, 
a black tle, gloves, and occasionally you see a man 
with a light overcoat, and a black band around the 
upper part of the arm. A widower generally wears 
an all-black salt for a time, but it is not considered 
bad taste for a man in light mourning pot to wear 
black clothes. 





| our own, and cherry pie on Sundays. 


| very fond of her. 


| and outspoken, but very kind. 
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BOOKS 


A FEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


HE SENTIMENT OF GOOD WILL 
T and comradeship which largely contrib- 

utes to the joy of the annual holidays 
colors the atmosphere for many weeks after 
we have bidden good-by to the yule-log and 
its cheery glow. 

Among the gifts which continue their 
happy work of entertainment, amusement, 
and daily uplifting, books are always entitled 
to a place in the foreground. A book is so 
vital a thing, so penetrated by the persotiality 
of its author, that it has a distinct advantage 
over articles which are simply for the delight 
of the eye or for the luxury of the moment. 
Every book, however slight, carries with it 
a feeling of human interest, and is, in a sense, 
imperishable. To the book-lover no gift is 
so precious as the gift of anew book. And 
those who are perhaps less enthusiastic than 
critical care for beautiful type, ornate bind- 
ings, and the chaste settings which are given 
to our modern books. 


The notable edition of Thackeray known 
as the Biographical, appearing from month 
to month, elicits approval from al) readers. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s reminiscences in the intro- 
duction which prefaces the new volume of 
The Newcomes extend from 1853 to 1855, 
and are peculiarly fascinating. She de- 
scribes the probable original of a favorite 
character in the book after a fashion so 
charming that to quote is an irresistible 
temptation 

“The old aunt with whom my grand- 
mother had lived as a child, and to whose 
eare my father had been sent from India, 
was still living at Fareham, in Hampshire, 
when my sister and I, children of a fourth 
generation, succeeded to all the old tradi- 
tions, to the little white beds in the upper 
room, to the gooseberry-bushes and rasp- 
berries in the garden that stretched to the 
river-bank, we too made cowslip balls in 
the meadows (how often had we heard of 
them before we came to Fareham!). We too 
had pattens to wear when the rain swept 
along the village street, and willow plates of 
We 
were in cheerful awe of the old aunt, but 
We called her Aunt 
Becher, but her other name I do believe was 
Miss Martha Honeyman. She was very strict 
She used to 
net little silk purses to give us, with half- 


is consequent upon innutritious food. Mrs, 
Winthrop tells us about beverages and foods 
and the part they play in diet,about health 
foods of the cereal order, diet for infants, 
diet in diseases, and, in short, about diet 
in multiform aspects. Though cook-books 


| abound, there is none which attempts to 


enter the precise province of this one, and 
to the interest of al! who believe that a sound 
mind in a sound body is the thing most to be 
desired in a world whence pain should be 
driven by science, we commend this hy- 
gienic and accurate treatise. 


Of The Copper Princess, Kirk Munroe’s 
last book, it is enough to observe that its 
presence in a Christmas stocking has filled 
many a young American with rapture, and 
that all the year round it may safely be 
chosen as a gift to a wide-awake boy or girl, 
for all girts of the period love a genuine 
boy’s book 


H. B. Marriott Watson, in The Adventurers, 
has given us a romantic and thrilling story, 
full of surprises and excitements, well sus- 
tained and vividly dramatic. A pleasing 
contrast, after the galloping pace of this book, 
is afforded in the breezy pages of Frank 
Stockton’s The Associate Hermits, a story of 
society and of out-door and fashionably va- 
grant life, told as nobody but Mr. Stockton 
can tell it. 


Those who enjoy books of the ‘‘ Ben Hur” 
school of fiction—and there is a very large 
contingent who do—will be glad to find on 
the table, near the lamp, on a wild winter's 
night, Mary A. Robinson’s translation from 
the German of The New God, by Mr. Rich- 
ard Voss. The story begins in Jerusalem, 
just after the crucifixion of our Lord, and 


| some of the principal actors in the drama 


sovereigns shining through the meshes, and | 
she would send us charming letters in her | 


delicate handwriting. 


Her old house stood | 


in the village, with a high roof and a garden | 


full of flowers. It was as fragrant within 
as without. I can remember the great blue 
china pot of pot-pourri standing in the cor- 


| ner of the shallow carved staircase up and 


down which my father bad run as a little 
boy in the beginning of the century.” 

Mrs. Ritchie wrote much of ‘‘The New 
comes” at her father’s dictation, but when 
he came to the account of Colone] Newcome's 
lust illness, Thackeray took the pen into his 
own hand and sent her away. The very 


| last page of the immortal story, as strong 


and timely to-day as when it left its author's 
custody, was written at Paris on the 20th 
of June, 1855. 


Should it happen, by any malevolent 
chance, that Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, 
wearying of his pleasant task of amusing 
the gentle reader, should cease to write, the 


| Gayety of the nation would be eclipsed 


eps at People were apparently taken by 
the author through the spectacles of «an 
inquisitive spinster, one Anne Warrington 
Witherup, who penetrated by dint of ingen- 
uous and childlike curiosity into the dens of 
such noteworthy age as Hall Caine, 
the Emperor William, Sir Henry Irving, 
Andrew Lang, and others. The piquant in- 
terviews reported by the worthy lady are 
happily illustrated by the genial pencil of 
Edward Penfield, of poster fame, and the 
book, is a contribution to the fun of the 
hour. 

Equally remarkable as a tour de force in 
psychology is Mr. Julian Ralph's clever 
story, “‘An Angel ina Web.” The Etherians, 
a number of relatives who have passed out 
of this earthly life, are shown us taking an 
interest in the affairs of those whom they 
have left behind them, and they interfere to 
some purpose in breaking a tangled web 
which fate has woven around the amiable 
heroine of the tale. If we- could believe 
that our ghostly kindred were able to med- 
die so opportunely in our behalf, we might 
sometimes be more at ease when things and 
persons around us are perverse. 


Mrs. Alice Worthington Winthrop has 
conferred a benefit on her countrywomen 
by compiling for them the dainty volume 
christened Diet in Iliness and Convalescence. 
The book contains suggestions which will be 
valuable in the household and the hospital, 
and so great is the variety presented, so de- 
tailed are the receipts, and so attractive the 
illustrations that the book will, if we are 
not mistaken, find its avocation not only in 
making people well when they are ill, but in 
preventing a great deal of the illness which 





are familiar New Testament characters. This 
book belongs to the ‘‘Odd Number Series.” 


OOKS FOR SHELF AND SOFA. 

For the shelf one seeks more or less 
uniformity of size, bulk, and shape; 

also, one has a choice as to binding and color- 
ing. Books in locked cases, behind glass, 
seem like prisoners of war—treated, indeed, 
with formal courtesy, but they are inacces- 
sible, they have not the freedom of the 
house, they are not easily passed from hand 
to hand, nor often taken from their places 
for a moment that a glance may rest on 
them affectionately, a lingering finger touch 
them, nor does the born student turn their 
pages casually in search of a remembered 
paragraph or a fugitive look for a reference. 
Whether books are to be kept under glass 
or not, they should be arranged on their 
shelves with a view to topical arrangement— 
biography here, essays there, history in the 
next compartment, and poetry yonder. As 
for novels, I would like to see those of a 
country or a period in proximity, Avrelina 
taking precedence of Pride and Prejudice, 
Miss Austin, Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs. Opie, 
leading the way for Mrs. Oliphant and her 
contemporaries. What a galaxy of literary 
stars we have in the novelists of the Victori- 
an period—Thackeray and Dickens, William 
Black, Hall Caine, Crockett, Barrie, Conan 
Doyle, Blackmore, Payn, Kipling, and a 
host of others, the greater and the lesser! 
And of our own home authors, are there 
not Cooper, Hawthorne, Holmes, Crawford. 
Stockton, Hopkinson Smith, Howells, and 
James—no mean array to stalk forward in 
the van? Our shelves must show these names 
and many more 
tier, Longfellow, Sill, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. 





GOOD FORM | 


H. J.—An invitation to a large afternoon tea or an 
at home of any kind does not d d any ack 
ledgment, unless an answer is requested, until the day 
of the function, when a guest who attends the recep- 
tion leaves a card in the hal! on entering the house, or, 
if unable to attend, sends a card by mail or hand. A 
large tea, such as a débutante’s coming out, or an anni- 
versary wedding reception, or any very forma) function, 
demands from the guests who were invited an after- 
call, but a small tea or “day” does not demand a 
call from those who attended; on the contrary, the 
hostess is in debt to her visitors. 





L 





Axiog Morroy.—For all information concerning the 
Colonial Dames apply to the Central Office, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


B. G.—Never have any fear that you are “ intruding 
on our time” by asking as polite aud concisely worded 
questions as the ones you send when you write for 
advice about the kind of a visiting-card a married man 
shall use, and how many cards a married woman shall 
leave when making calis. The young woman who 
gave you advice about your husband's cards was en- 
tirely correct. A gentleman should use a card en- 
graved as “ Mr. George Marstan,” not omitting the 
prefix, with the address in one corner if desired. The 
ordinary size card used is 3 by 14g inches, and the 
pasteboard is rather thin than thick, but not as flexible 
as what has lately been in vogue. In avswer to your 
question about the proper number of cards to leave 
when calling, I would advise you to leave one of your 
own avd one of your husband’s for every married 
woman you call on, even including those who left only 
their own card for you. It is not necessary to leave 
two of your busband’s cards for a married woman, but 
one is correct under avy circumstances, 


Logica, Entertainment, Puzzies.—Your letters all 
read so much alike, and you all seem to be in so ex- 
actly the same dilemma, that I will take the liberty of 
combining you in one answer, hoping that some of my 
suggestions may meet with approval. As I under- 
stand the letters, you, my three correspondents, all 
want to know how to entertain a company of young 
people in some new and original way, which mast be 
amusing and “taking.” Here are some suggestions 
that I have seen well tested: First let me describe a 
Character Evening, which was the greatest fun in the 
world. The hostess had prepared a number of cards, 
each with the name of some noted personage in his- 
tory or fiction plainly printed on it, and when we ar- 
rived we each had one of these cards fastened on our 
back, the name on it not having been revealed to us. 
The object of the game was to discover whom we repre- 
sented by the manner in which the rest of the company 
talked to us, for we were addressed during the evening 
according to our assumed character. Can you not 
imagine how mach fun it caused to be continually 
kept “guessing” who you were yourself, and at the 
same time try to keep those about you from discov- 
ering whom they represented? As i was a gnessing 
evening, we also had, for one feature, a dish of baked 
beans, and had to make guesses on the number of 
beans used, and a prize was given to the one who 
came nearest to the correct wumber. Another good 
evening's diversion is a Mock ‘Trial, if the people pres- 
ent are clever enough to conduct it in proper order- 
the judge, defendant, plaintiff, lawyers for both sides, 
and witnesses must all be present, and the trial must 
proceed according to parliamentary law, and the ques- 
tion which is argued must be a good one for the game. 
This requires young people with nimble brains, and 
then it is certain to be successful." What is more pop- 
ular for an entertainment now than a Patriotic Even- 
ing—the rooms decorated with red, white, and biue 
cheese-cloth and flags, and the order of entertainment 
inclading patriotic games? One game might be an- 
swering a number of questions, written ou small cards, 
relative to the late war, with a prize for the person 
who writes the best answers ; another game might be 


| to write an original verse on the war, and of course a 


In poetry we have Whit- | 


| prize is given to the one—the author not making him- 


self known until later—who hands in the most original 
and best plece of poetry. Another amusing feature 
would be the singing of patriotic songs in the following 
way: a large piece of canvas should be brought into 
the room with the musical clef and staff painted on it, 
and holes left for the half-notes in the canvas; at a 
signal people disguised as Africans put their heads 
through the holes and sing the parts, to the amuse- 


} ment of all present. At this kind of an entertainment 


Spofford, Emily Dickinson. In history, Pres- | 


cott, Motley, and Fiske. In essays, Higgin- 
son, Warner, Hutton, and others. A well-as- 
sorted family library will contain a goodly 


proportion of American books, and the period | 


since our civil war will claim among them a 
throng of notable representatives. 


Books for the sofa must be first of a size | 


and shape convenient for holding in the 
hand. For she who often chooses the sofa, 
or whom the sofa has, alas! chosen, is usually 
an invalid, or one seeking repose in posi- 
tion of body and attitude of mind 

Such dainty books as Mr. James Lane 
Allen's Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath, 
now published in a dress which exactly be- 
fits them, are ideally appropriate for the 
sofa’s occupant. She does not ask for a 
mere limp leaflet or a booklet; she craves a 
book, and she does not find Lilian Bell's Jn- 
stinet of Stepfatherhood too heavy in either 
application. literal or metaphorical, nor Mrs. 
Slosson’s Dumb Foxglove, nor her Seren 
Dreamers, and Mary Wilkins’s Silence and 
Giles Corey ave also well adapted for her 
use. 

If she is of a thoughtful and devotional 
turn, she will discover that the publishers 
have had her needs in mind, and that she 
has a wide selection among the best writers 
of the last three bundr ears. A little 
book by Andrew Whyte, of Edinburgh, en- 
titled Santa Teresa, will become to her a 
companion; and she will like to keep under 
her pillow Brother Lawrence, or The Practice 
of the Presence of God ; while Faber's hymns 
and Dr. Denis Wortman’s Reliques of the 
Christ, will give her enduring satisfaction. 


} supper is by smal! flags. 


a guod way for the company to choose partners for 
Flags are provided for every 
guest, and to each is attached a card, on which is writ- 
tev half of a war quotation. The man and woman 
whore cards form a cumplete quotation are partners 
for supper, and each takes home a flag for a souvenir 
Of course, at this season, a Halloween Party suggests 
itself as a most appropriate kind of entertainment to 
give, and nothing is more fun to young people. There 
must be apples to bob for in tabs of water, with a well- 
concealed original or quoted verse in the middie of 
each apple, to be read alond by the successful diver, 
There must be a candle-jumping for those who can 
euceessfally jamp over a number of lighted candles to 
demonstrate that good Inck will be theirs. There 


| must be bowls of water—one of clear, one of blue, and 
| one of dirty water—for each member of the company 
| to test his fate with blindfolded eyes, and to discover 





| whether by touching the clear water happiness and a 


worthy spouse will be his fate, by touching the dirty 
water an unhappy life and an ancongenial wife will 
follow, or by touching the bine water an unmarried 
future and a dreary old age. A sibyl should be anoth- 
er feature, who enters in the darkened room thorough- 
ly disguised, and by firelight crones a destiny fur each 
present, during an awed silence on the part of all. 
Another part of the evening’s programme is a fagot 
story, where, around the indispenrable fire, each one 
present mast tell a grewsome tale as long as the fagot 
burns with which each is provided at the beyinning. 
The way that partners were chosen at such a party 
that I once attended was unique. Out of a grab-bag 
every lady drew at random some trifle wrapped in pa- 
per, around which was tied a card with an original 
verse on it describing one of the masculine members 
presept—a snitable verse for each one having been de- 
vised—and from the description the reader had to dis- 
cover her partner for supper. When she found him, 
she presented him with the trifle she had * grabbed,” 
and he in turn gave her a bouquet he had selected 
from a basket of posies. For farther suggestions, see 
anewer to X,in Bazar No. 40, and some other an- 
swers which will presently appear in this column. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS MoCULLOUGH. 
Ill,—PAPER. 


HERE COME MANY TIMES IN 
T the long, sweet, busy days that a 

mother must eee with her child, 
when the little one, boy or girl, grows sud- 
denly restless and hard to manage. When 
avery young infant, usually good, begins to 
fret and roll its head uneasily on its pillow, 
the wise.mother changes the position of the 
helpless little body that cannot yet stir itself 
much, but is weary from lying long in one 
position. 

When in the case of the older child the 
sudden fretfulness comes on, anything in 
the nature of a change will probably divert 
the little one from the attack of ill humor, 
The easiest and speediest weapons with 
which to combat the foe are a pair of scis- 
sors and some paper. A string of dolls hold- 
ing hands is quickly cut out by folding a 
strip of the paper. A whole family is not 
hard to cut out; then the house they live in— 
just a square with a gable roof and chim- 
ney, and doors and windows cut out in the 
right places. These doors and windows will 
be more real and enchanting if you cut across 
top and bottom, then make one cut down the 
middle, and fold back the oblongs thus made 
for real doors and shutters. For variation, 
instead of shutters at one window, cut across 
top and sides, but leave the bottom uncut. 
‘Two slanting lines from each lower corner, 
then a small circle to end them, and, lo! the 
head and shoulders of some one looking out 
of the window. 

Such work may be crudely done, for child- 
ish eyes are ble vasedly uncritical, and the main 
point is speed, if you would divert the child 
before ill humor gets entirely the upper hand. 
In the same way may be cut a whole mena- 
gerie of queer animals, any number of chairs, 
tables, and sofas, plants in pots, fans, wagons, 
and a Christmas tree, or what will pass for 


one, Of course, in every case, only a flat 
piece of paper, showing side elevation, is 
the result. The skill to do such cutting 


grows with practice. 

From seeing the mother do this, a child 
naturally wishes to do likewise, and as soon 
as it is time for blunt-end scissors he may 
begin. Such work is bound to cultivate 
the powers of observation, and it ought to 
develop ingenuity, even originality, in a 
child. 

Folding paper to represent the solid forms 
of furniture, buildings, and so forth, will 
come next. For this, very stiff manila wrap- 
ping paper is necessary. A ruler, a sharp 
knife — for by this time the child is old 


enough to handle such things with a safe 


hand—some glue, and little pieces of wood, 


also black and colored pencils, will come into | 


piay. A real little manual-training school 
will be established at home 

The parts of a house, school, church, or 
town-hall are drawn to careful measure- 
ments and cut out. The clapboards, chim- 


ney, foundation bricks, and shutters are 
marked with colored pencils, if desired, 
though a lead-pencil will do the work. 


The building is then folded into shape and 
glued together by cleats, or by flaps that 
have been 
together. 


When a house is done, teach the child to 





cut on all the edges to be joined | 


glue it by flaps or cleats on the inverted lid | 


of a pasteboard box, the right size for a 
yard. Green tissue-paper will make a fine 
grass covering for the yard. Use several 
smooth layers of it, and tack it in place 


with long stitches along the edge of the box | 


lid. 

The paths, drawn carefully in pencil, may 
be covered with a thin coating of glue, over 
which clean sand or bird gravel is carefully 
shaken from a large-holed salt-shaker. The 
edge of the box lid, forming a garden fence 
or wall, may be painted to resemble stone, 
or covered with green paper to look like a 
hedge. Little trees, made or bought, are 
set here and there; also bushes. All are easy 
for the child to make. The 
simply of bits of real bushes or bare twigs 
stuck into empty spools. The bushes are 


trees consist | 


sprays of real or artificial flowers, the ends | 


pressed into little pyramids of putty so they 
will stand upright 

A bit of broken looking - glass may be 
glued into one place to serve as a pond. 
It will be well to cut an oval opening in the 
tissue-paper sward and slip the glass under 
so that the edges will not show. Figures 
of dolls may be added to this yard; also gar- 
den seats, urns, even statuary, as the child's 
ingenuity may suggest. 

Do not, oh mothers, think that all this is 
merely play. The hand and eye need train- 
ing as well as the brain. 


building so accuratel 


Is it nothing that | 
young fingers learn to cut out the parts of a | 
that they fit nicely | 


together? Is it not a hopeful sign when the | 


oung imagination, fired by what the hands 

ave done, should devise a new adornment 
in addition to whatever it is building? And 
at all times of life a finished, accurate piece 
of work is a help toward further endeavor, 
whether it be a toy paper house, a perfect 
working model of a machine, or a thesis for 
a college degree. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is possible to 


make it; it means too, that if Ivory Soap is used, there are no 
complaints of new, or nearly new, clothing coming from the 
wash, ‘‘ worn out.’’ 

One adulterant of poor soap is alkali. Pure soap washes 
out the dirt, alkali burns and eats it out and it does not stop 
with the dirt. 


Have your laundress use only Ivory Soap, and see how 
much longer the clothes last. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Proster & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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PAF 


The highest degree of , 


Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 

Be sure to 
“No. 4711.” 


Sole U.S. Agents 


MULHEKS & KROPFF, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the untform price of 


§ With ? 
¢ Sleeve §» 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


All Patterns ne Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
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This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs~—- ———“(—t*ts—s—sts—C—C—*t*tstststi“‘(‘(‘(é#é#CC# (Natt e cere ee eer ew rece er or enercconrors 1898 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


COMPLETE COSTUME No 


The sleeve pattern is included in all cases with 


( 


WAIST NoO......+5 that of the waist, but separate sleeve patterns 
f may be obtained at the price of 10 cents each. 
SKIRT No......+. 
Ree een. E Ome... 5. i. vieccqavsdccuchs tines cents. 
PERG i000). 00. candnscccncsessecenscsacsssigecte epeeede 
AdArOSS. « «6 cece ccc ccccceencnewesee eaceseeeseeseeerene 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 128, page 1128 ; No. 12), page 1120. 
Address Haxrer & Broruens, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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POEMS 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
fg New Year came to the Old Year's 


door 
When the sands were wasting thin; 
And the frost lay white on the Old Year's 
thatch, 
And his hand grew chill as he slipped the 
latch 
To let the New Year in. 








And the New Year perched in the Old Year's 
chair, 
And warmed by the Old Year's fire; 
And the Old Year watched him with wist 
ful gaze 
As he stretched his hands to the fading 
blaze, 
And cinders of dead desire. 


And the Old Year prated, as Old Years 
will, 
Of summer and vanished spring; 
And then of the future, with grave advice,— 
Of love, and sorrow, and sacrifice, 
That the seasons’ round would bring. 


And the New Year listened, and warmed 
his heart 
In the bloom of the Old Year's past; 
But he gave no heed of the thorns that lay 
In the bud and blow of a coming day, 
And nodding, he dreamed at last. 


The New Year came to the Old Year's 
door 
And warmed in the Old Year’s chair; 
Aud the Old Year talked till the New Year 
slept, 
Then forth in the night he softly stepped, 
And left the New Year there. 


CURFEW. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

HE lights are dim, the embers pale, 
T Wild blows the chill December gale, 

Ere tolls, sweet year, your curfew- 

bell, 

Our debt we'd pay,—your praises tell, 
For shine and shower, and rose and rue, 
We've had in turn, good year, from you. 





We've had the days of flying flake, 

The days of slumber slow to wake, 
When all the world was wrapped in white, 
From dimpling vale to frowning height; 
The wintry winds o’er wood and wold, 
The icy, stern, relentless cold. 


Then came the gracious April hours 
Of orchards waving thick with flowers, 
Of glancing wing and thronging nest 
And gardens all in beauty dressed. 
Then followed swift and sweet the 
And every heart kept holiday. 


May, 


You gave us many a lilting tune, 

And myriad fragrances with June; 

You brought us summer's regal wealth, 
And autumn’s airs of joy and health. 
Oh, generous year, you kept not back 
One gift or grace, we've known no lack. 


The bappy birthdays went and came; 
The festal nights of torch and flame; 
On old and young, with mirth and cheer, 
You smiled, full-handed, lovely year. 
Oh, swift to come, be slow to go, 
And yet,—all years have vanished so. 


| To some you brought a glorious name, 
The deathiess legacy of fame; 

| To some you gave a gift of tears, 

| The rainbow are of future years; 

‘Now that your lights are burning low, 
And you are hurrying to go, 


These with the heart-ache, those with joy, 
Alike the farewell words employ. 

The curfew tolls, the red glow fades, 
The year must join the realm of shades. 
| Sweet year, good-by, we've loved you dear; 
| Good-by, sweet year, good-by, sweet year. 


TO THE NINETY-AND-NINE 


| BY ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS, 
OR the one stray soul that must walk 
apart, 


Leave greatness and sadness and fame, 
Perchance to die of a broken heart, 
That the world may remember its name 


But we, who are only the rank and file, 
Whose fame is a life-span long, 

We may leave to earth the gift of a smile 
As sweet as the poet’s song. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





Peeviexrry.—I am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that the course of treatment you have adopted is the 
only one you can take to bring about the plamp ap- 
pearance for which you long. Cocoa butter might be 
applied before the massage, and thoronghly rubbed 


into the pores. A thin neck is more ensily treated 


than are prominent collar-bones—especially as these | 
are the only parts of your frame which are not amply 
covered with fhe You would do well to accept the 
disagreeable protuberances as a personal idiosyncrasy, 
and ve hem, even on full-dress occasions, in folds 
of tulic Aimy lace 

EK. P. &—The namber of cooking-schools has in- 
creased 80 raj y within the last few years that to 
give you all their names would be an lmpossibility, 
unless, of course, 1 were to compile you a directory. 
In none of them, so far as Tam able to gather, do they 
attempt to train servants for domestic use. The gen- 
eral custom amor many householders bas been to 
send cooks to certal: es for lessone in special 
courses, ax the making of soups, for instance, in the 
preparation of sauces, o bread and biscuit making 
A clev ok ix able to gathef mach from these lec- 
tores, and if she be ready in application, she pote her 
knowledy > immediate ure al home She receives 
no pra al training at these times, however. There 
is one domestic agency in town which does andertake 
to find places for cooks who have been through epecial 
courses at one of the best known cooking-sechools, 
bat the school itsell has uothing to do with that part 
of the work 

When “fe. Lemcke lectares, ae she did in the an- 
tame at the Food Show in the Madison Square Garden, 
the has a gas-etove on the platform, and an assistant 
stands by ber side. In the presence of the andience, 
she prepares a series of dishes. She is interesting, and 


eo exnrnvest 


aud kindly that her 
strictest attention. With 


andience give her the 
note-beok and pencil, the 
women before her follow every movement, making eu- 
tries of receipts. She is most amiable about anewering 


questions, and throws #o great a spirit of good will 
into her work that one « 


mild hardly resiet the convic- 


tion that somehow her dishes must be more wholesome 
than those prepared by other, less aminble people. 
In some of the cooking-echools there are pretty 
\ 


dining-roums arranged, in which the ladies who are 
studying eat In the 
lon is given in cooking and the 
preparation of the table In almost all the settle 
ments and the churches and institations cooking has 


of the dishes they have prepared. 


pabi achoois lnetruct 


become a subject of instruction, for it has been gener- 
ally recognized that the morals as well as the health 
of a community are dependeut upon a proper prepara 


tion of food 

You are so earnest in your inquiries about the schools 
in other cities that I fancy you mast be going to write a 
paper on them. Are you? This is just the time of 
year when people are deep in them. Here, then, are 
some of the addresses you want: School of House- 
keeping, 46-8t. Botelphe Street, Boston ; Miss Weeks, 
Pratt Inetitate, Brooklyn ; Drexel Institate, Phila- 
delphia ; Teachers’ College, New York. Mrs. William 
H. Moore, 2082 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is mach in- 
terested in getting the kitchen-gardeus ia the pablic 
of that city, and site might be able to direct 
you farther Mrs. Lynden Evana, 135 Lincoln Park, 
Boulevard, Chicago, is starting a cooking-school, and 


echools 


she too may be willing to give you a suggestion. 


P. J. A.—1. Perhaps your Benares brass bell can be 
cleaned tolerably well with kerosene, but it will cer- 
tainly become tarnished again 
you to take it 
and then w 


I should rather advise 

to a professional, who will first clean it 
1 lacquer it, after which process it will 
never tarnish, and will only require to be dusted with 
cloth, as would a piece of polished furniture 


2 You may have the hole in the bottom of your teapot 


a soft 


cloeed with plaster of Paris, and continue to ase the 
pot for some time. But the plaster must, after a while, 
Still, this occasional mending is to be 
preferred to the abandoning of a valued bit of china, 
S. Massage 


hai pon you 


be renewed 


itself will not promote the growth of 

face, but you must eschew the use of 
animal oils upon the skin. Above all, if there is a ten- 
dency to a growth of down upon your face, avoid any 
skin food containing lanoline, which may be used 
safely upon some skina, but which promotes the hirsute 
growth upon others, This is, as you know, a wool-fat 
You may safely use any unguent made only 
of vegetable olls Ol of sweet almonds will perhaps 
suit your need. In rubbing the lines about the eyes, 
stroke them horizontally. 


product 


Heven F.—You complain that the skin on your nose 


is coarse and shiny The cold weather 


may have 


something to do with it, bat I am more inclined to | 


think that it is due to some fault in your diet— 
an abundance of rich or greasy food 
plainer diet 


such as 
If so, adopt a 
Whatever the cause of the trouble, you 
may use as a local application on alernate nights 
hydrogen dioxide, and on the nights when this is not 
applied anoint the cuticle with a skin-food. The hy- 


drogen dioxide may at first cause a slight scaling off | 


of the eki: 
As to the 


but this effect will soon pass away. 

stringy locke of hair, 1 can only recom- 
mend frequent washings without soap, and followed 
by the use of a tonic containing aleohol and ne ofl 
Powdering the hair and then brushing out the pow- 


der will sometimes give the desired fluffy effect, bat it 
will also temporarily dall the sheen and lustre of the 
halr 


It le never permissible to send to any paper or mag 
azine a story which has already been accepted by some 


periodical. Children's stories are usually illustrated 


by the publishers of the magazine which accepts 
them 

Awxtove.—To have one’s heirlooms destroyed by 
careless workmen and thelr whole Appearance 
changed is most exarperating It ie done, though, 


every day, fur some poor unfortunate I know a 
man to whom a priceless antique coin was given hy 
a friend rich enough to pay for seach tokens. He 
took it Lo a jeweller of national, indeed, of world-wide 
reputation, that lt might be mounted as a pin. When 
it was returned to him every look of the antique was 
gone, never to be restored again under another two 
thousand odd years undergronnd or of moulding in 
some tomb. Lt was as bright and as shining as a ten- 
dollar gold-plece fresh from the mint. 

I tell you this to show you thet you are not the only 
vietim of unintelligent workmanship. Your mirrors 
can be done over again. His coin never could. All 
of its value, except 6s a souvenir, was gore. 
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|THE HOUSEHOLD] 


L. H, D.—It you must keep your bed in a “room 
need a great deal as a sitting-room,” then you must 
make it look like the beds in old palaces—as if it had 
never been slept iu. 

Since you do not give the prevailing color of the 
room, but only mention that your bed itself is “ green 
and gold,” I am somewhat hanrypered in my choice. 
of a color scheme for its covering. Of two or three 
suggestions, therefore, you must choose that which is 








| best adapted to your surroundings. You might dress 


the bed in white; the valance of white dimity—it fs 
cheap—the spread of fine Marseilles, and then go into 
the extravagance of white curtains. If you have 
some old-fashi de fringe, either the knot- 
ted or the meshed, you might trim (he valance and the 
spread with that. 

“The valance is generally cut in four pieces, so that 
the legs of the bed are seen, and the awkwardness of 
getting round them avoided. One way of doing this 
is to have four Jaths cut to match in length the four 
different sides of the bed. The valance is then gath- 
ered to match these lathes in length, and is basted 
on a piece of folded cotton, through which these laths 
are run. These laths are tied to the frame-work of the 
bed, the valance falling from them, A valance cut like 
this is easily removed and easily cleaned, and when the 
lathes are taken out, the valance can be washed without 
trouble. Some of the large bedmakers follow a differ- 
ent custom, and make a regular cotton casing to cover 
the mattress and springs and come down to the frame- 
work of the bed. On the edge of this case they sew 
the valance, They say it helps protect the tick; bat 
faney what a bother it must be to turn the mattress 
every morning! 

You mast have a white covering for your bolster, 
made of the same matesial as your spread, and hide 
yonr pillows in a closet through the day. At either 
end of the bolster the material is gathered into a 
rorette. 

Or you must have your pillows in cases that are 
trimmed with fue embroidery, or that are worked over 
the surface; but they must never be exposed in the 
cases on which you have slept, or look as if they have 
been used by any one. 

The curtain is easily arranged by potting a strong 
hook in the ceiling, directly over the middie of the 
bed. On this hook hang a brass rod the width of your 
bed, and over this rod hang your curtain. Paull the 
ends of the curtain over the head and over the foot of 
the bed. Trim the edges of it with lace or fringe, ac- 
cording to the material. Many country houses have 
these bed-curtains, and they are so pretty! 

You might dress your bed in chintz, being careful to 
get something that would go well with the green and 
gold, but you could make any covering after the same 
pattern I have suggested in the white. Only, remem- 
ber that a valance is never pretty unless it is full. 

Now, if you want to go into something elaborate, use 
silk instead of these stuffs; and if you want something 
still more delightful, have your valance of white, and 
your curtain too, and then embroider your counter- 
pane. J] saw one which Was exquisite. It was cov- 
ered with poppies, and in among the poppies was 
woven this quotation from Shakespeare, 





“The innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits ap the ravelled sleave of care.” 


I meant to tell you that the curtains might be of 
dotted muslin or figured stoff, but the daintier the 
material, the prettier the effect 


A Scusontsen.—I wish I could tell you how good I 
thonght your letter, and how sure | feel that if you 
continue to exercise the same graceful consideration 
in all your other relations of life which you do in your 
correspondence, that the present brightness of your 
new honeymoon wil! not fail you im your later days. 
But I can tell you noue of those things now, for I 
must answer your questions instead. Rather than 
neglect any question, I will go into details with none, 

As you are to live in an apartment, remember that 
you do not want too many color schemes init. Decide 
upon one, either for your wood-work or your walls, so 
that some idea of uniformity in design may be con- 
veyed. Then, again, in looking from one reom to an- 
other, remember that you want to be conscions of a 
feeling of restfulness and repose, and that you do not 
want to be distracted by a series of random impres- 
sions, But, while you are considering the question of 
some color scheme for your wood - work, siady the 
architectural lines of each room, and see if they are 
good enongh to be accentuated by white paint, or 
whether they ought to be subordinated, and a lower 
tone, one which blends with the wall color, be used. 
Your halis can be of a different color from that of your 
rooms withoat being a source of distraction, provided, 
of course, that the colors of hal) and adjoining rooms 
do not quarrel. Never/fun yoar wal! color up to the 
ceiling, putting your pictare-rod several inches below 
it. You only make an ugly line. Stop the wall color 
at the rod, and make the frieze lighter. If your hus- 
band likes red, you are quite right to have a red room 
Color has a subtle influence on many persons, and it 
can rest or irritate them as the case may be. Occult- 
iste understand this, and scientists are beginuing to. 

Yes, a green library is always lovely to me, provided, 
of course, the greens are right. I think I learned to 
love them from Middlemarch, bat 1 am not sure. As 
you can afford it, get a club sofa, not of leather. These 
sofas are low, soft, broad, and the backs and sides are 
wide enough for a book, or even your husband's smok- 
ing arrangements. Draw the sofa up opposite the fire 
or at right angles to it. If your room is small, divide 
your bookcases, and in between the two halves and 
against the wall put a low seat like that in your win- 
dow. Carry the color of the covering up the wall as 
high as the tops of the low bookcases. If you need 
the room, have your window-seats made to hold things, 
otherwise do not. Keep the color to tone with the 
floor and the lower part of the room. Walls should 
grow lighter toward the ceiling. 

Here is a pretty bedroom for you! A plain color that 
yon love, running as high as your picture moulding, 
which onght seldom, I think, to be more than seven feet 
from the floor. Above the moulding a flowered frieze 

| in which the wall color is somewhere repeated. For 
window or bed curtains use a flowered chintz which 
exactly matches the frieze. Papers and chintzes to 
match are now made, but are seldom pretty unless 
used in this way. 

Only have doors to your bookcases if they do not 
interfere with an easy approach. Bine china is always 
refined, and wonld still be lovely in a red dining-room, 
Mach happiness to you, and always the same sweet 
epirit which filled your letter to me. 
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BISMARCK 


The LONDON TIMES says: 
“In his Reflections and Reminis- 


cences, Prince Bismarck presents 
himself in the more familiar garb of 
polite society, with the polished man- 
ner of a man of the world, keeping 
his tongue under control, a great and 
commanding figure, self-centred and 
self-restrained, a courtier and a states- 
man, filling not unworthily with his 
gigantic personality the world-stage 


on which he moved,” 


BISMARCK 


The NEW YORK INDEPENDENT says: 

‘ This is a great work, one of the 
most important produced in modern 
times. These chapters aré full of 
rich sketches of statesmen, generals, 
and men who had weight in public 
life, all 


the same keen satire against the man 


acute, brilliant, tipped with 
of theories, which all the recognized 
noble qualities of the Emperor Fred- 
erick I. 
It is a work gloriously full of great 


were not able to suppress. 
lights, and carries the study of the 
founding and founded Empire and 
its inner motives on through the 
Culturkampf down to the last days 


of the lamented Frederick I.” 


BISMARCK 


The LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE says: 

“The book is remarkably full as 
regards internal affairs, and especially 
as regards the influences which pre- 
vailed at the Berlin court, as to the 
characters both 
the 


of 
men with 
whom Bismarck was brought in con- 


of the kings 


Prussia and other 


tact, and it contains a minute criti- 


cism on the workings of the Prussian 
and German Constitutions.” 
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THE CODE REVISED. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
IX.— FLOWERS. 


LOWERS, THAT TO-DAY ARE, 
F and to-morrow—what does become of 

them in this to-morrow? In a time 
when there is so much speech on woman's 
work and woman’s wage, it is rather a plea- 
sant fact that it may be as a duty laid on us 
to dwell a little on the usefulness of what" 
we may call flower women, who do no work 
and,earn vo wage. Just so long as women 
in their physical formation are made as they 
y thawed, change in fashion seems to work 
deeper than raiment—we shall have, in place 
or out of place, plenty of women among us 
who are just women, no more and no less. 
They are not in any sense children of Gib- 
eon, and could never make of themselves, 
nor could any one make of them, hewers of 


wood or drawers of water, mentally or 
physically. 
Some women—we may as well face 


the fact—are by nature fitted for no 
more labor than just what the functions 
of a womun’s life may demand. They 
can marry, they can beur children, and, 
further, they can or they cannot rule. their 
homes aud rear their children and take their 
place in whatever social life they belong. 
But if a flower woman proves that she can 
do nothing more than simply carry on the 
race, and if some more active woman, hire- 
ling or one undertaking the task as a love 
office, steps in to rule the home and rear the 
brood, has not the weaker vessel still justi- 
fied her Own existence? The active sister 
steps in because she was born to be able to do 
this work, exactly as the flower woman was 
born to be only a flower, with blossoming 
her sole duty in the world. The great duty 
of race maintetiance, which, married or sin- 
gle, all women are formed to be able to fulfil, 
carries with it certain obligations of weak- 
ness that come in the cradle and die only in 
the grave. 

The duty and the privilege of maternity is, 
after all, the first, the best, the last, 
noblest work of womanhood, 
childless woman may feel that she too has 
paid her full tribute to maternity, in that, be- 
ing formed for that function, she has suffer- 
ed all its weakeving influence, yet known 
none of its wonderful compensations. Mere- 
ly by being a w@man, bodily ready to fulfil 
a natural destiny of maternity, she earns her 
right to exist, though she dies perhaps a 
childless flower woman, with nothing on 
earth left behind her to show that she has 
ever lived, 

All of which, when said, is by po means 
meant to urge upon a woman who can do 
more to do less, but merely to urge those 
women who can do more to think with 
charity of those whose capacity is less. It 
is undoubtedly a duty laid on every one of 
us to do all we can, 





and the 
and even the | 


language of hyperbole in referring to 
the concert with which the Musical Art 
Society inaugurated its sixth season. 

The most uplifting numbers on the pro- 
gramme were the two motets which headed 
the list, ‘* Adoramus Te” and “O Magnum 
Mysterium,” the former by Pulestrina and 
the latter by a Spanish priest, Tomas Luiz da 
Victoria (or Vittoria), both ey) sree stand- 
ing as representatives of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian school of réligious music. 


T CHRISTMAS SONGS, BY CAL- 


|’ Is ae pd TO AVOID THE 


visius and Pretorius, served as exam- 

ples of the medieval religious folk-song 
of Germany; the first part of the concert 
being brought to a close with Herzogen- 
berg’s setting of a seventeenth-century Prot- 
estant hymn, ‘‘ Comest Thou, Light of Glad- 
ness,” 

The second part was devoted to Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, in which the society had 
the assistance of the People’s Choral Union 
and of an orchestra. Dr. Damrosch’s ‘‘ Ring 
Out, Wild Bells,” a group of German folk- 
songs, and four quartets by Brahms formed 
a separate division at the end. 

The People’s Chorus, numbering over nine 
hundred voices, was placed in the upper gal- 
lery to represent the congregation. 


HE CHORALS, THUS INTERPRET- 
ed, were an important feature of the 
performance. 

At the close of last season it seemed as if 
Mr. Damrosch’s otherwise remarkable choir 
of solo voices—the Musical Art Society— 
needed a few fresh voices among the soprani. 
This defect has been remedied, and the or- 
ganization challenges comparison with any 
of its size. 

When the audience expressed a desire for 

a second hearing of the Pretorius selection, 
‘Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen,” Mr. Dam- 
rosch asked to be allowed to reserve the 
encore until later on, when he would call 
on the People’s Chorus to repeat it, as he 
felt sure thut they, too, knew it by heart. 

The experiment reflecting the highest 
credit on Mr. Damrosch’s skilful training, 
and on the intelligence of the chorus, could 
not but be received with enthusiasm. 


T IS DIFFICULT TO 8UM UP THE 
| affairs of the Metropolitan Opera House 

in a few lines, therefore critical mention 
of the different productions must be post- 
poned. M. Saléza, a new tenor from the 


Opéra Comique, achieved immediate success 


and there is no mistake | 


more fatal or ridiculous than that of the girl | 


who assumes the place of a flower when, prop- 
erly speaking, she is a sturdy corn-stalk. 
There are some things that a flower wo- 
mav can do that a woman of larger scope 
has no power to accomplish. The delica- 


cies, the unselfish devotions, the chivalric | 


instincts, that the former develops in those 
surrounding ber are peculiarly her own har- 
vest. ‘‘ My sister’s husband helps her out of 
the carriage as if she were Dresden china, 
and sets her down as if her feet would 
chip,” criticised an elder sister, who was in 
no sense a flower woman. There could be 
no doubt whatever that her home was the 
better administered, that her children were 
the better cared for; but then, no matter 
how roughly she had been lifted or aggres- 
sively set down, her feet would never have 
chipped, and there was not in her home that 
chivalric tehfderness of relation, that softness 
of tone and peculiar refinement, which ob- 
tained in the less well-regulated home of the 
Dresden -china lady. It is, of course, the 
ideal home where the woman that makes it 
has all the fair attributes of the flowers aud 
those of the more practical vegetable life as 
well. It seems hardly fair not to dwell 
even a little more insistently on the world’s 
esthetic obligation to those who merely de 
light the eyes and satisfy the senses as art 
and music satisfy us. 

Very old people, the weak or ill, and those 
who are merely flower women have none of 
them very active services to render, and are 
all more or less as burdens on the more ac: 
tive, but burdens that are wholly legitimate, 
because educating and humanizing as the 
higher arts educate and humanize, appeal 
ing as the arts appeal to all the most deli- 
cate instincts of humanity. In this relation 
to the rest of mankind the flower women of 
the race become as the foliage of the human 
world. The perfect woman is both flower- 
like and sturdy, ready to work and to 
charm, to refine and to stimulate, at the 
same time. 

As we are but grass, after all, this perfect- 
ed ideal of flower and stalk will not too of- 
ten. mature in the flesh among us. In the 
mean time, while we constantly hope for the 
exceptions, may we not cherish equally both 
arthas and the Marys, the delicate 





ou the occasion of his début, which was 
made in Gounod's ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” his 
Romeo being generally accepted as only sec- 
ond to that of M. Jean de Reszké. Madame 
Melba was the Juliett-, M. Eduard de Reszké 
filled the part of the Friar, M. Plancon ap- 
peared as Capulet, and M. Albers, imper- 
sonated Mercutio. Madame Sembrich has 
rejoiced all music-lovers by her charming 
singing and intelligent acting as Rosina in 
the ‘* Barber,” and as Violetta in “‘ La Tra- 
viata.” The former work was repeated 
as a substitute for Mozart's ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro,” which had to be withdrawn at the 
eleventh hour, because of a sudden indispo- 
sition on the part of Madame Eames. 
Madame Sembrich was also the attraction 
of Mr. Bagby’s musical matinée, the second 


of a series of Monday morning entertuin- | 


ments now in course of progress at the 
Hotel Astoria. 

Mr. Bagby’s subscribers were highly priv- 
ileged in listening to Madame Sembrich’s 
delivery of ‘‘ Casta Diva,” a waltz by Ar- 
diti, the delightful little Polish song which 
this artist usually introduces in the music- 
lesson scene of the ‘‘ Barber,” and Brahms’s 
Stiindchen. 


M* PAUR’S SECOND SYMPHONY 
Concert demonstrated a marked im- 
provement in the work of his orches- 
tra. A symphonic poem, “ Viviane,” by a 
French composer named Chausson, and 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique, heard for the 
first time in this country, were the novelties, 
and Berlioz’s interesting ‘‘ Harold in Italy ” 
Symphony also figured on the list. 
M turer of genuine ability, and the au- 
thor of a thoughtful work on music, 
began a course of twelve lectures on Satur- 
day last, her subject being “ Ancient and 
Medieval Music,” with illustrations by Mr. 
Walter 8. Young. 

These lectures are especially arranged for 
students and amateurs. The next lecture 
will be on the subject of ‘‘ The Opera,” and 
the ‘Fugue and Suite,” ‘‘The Oratorio,” 
‘*The Sonata,” ‘‘The Symphony—Beet- 
hoven,” ‘‘ Mendelssohn.” ‘‘ Schumann,” 
“Chopin and Liszt,” “Precursors of the 
Piano-forte and Development of Piano- forte 
jo gag ol and ‘‘The Orchestra Wagner,” 
are to follow in aa Miss Estelle Lieb- 
ling, soprano; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; 
Mr. Walter Young, barytone; Miss Beach, 
violinist; Miss Bessie Silberfelt, pianist, and 
several talented amateurs are “> be the solo- 
ists on these occasions. Tickets for this in- 
structive course may be procured of Mrs. E. 
G. Love, 80 East Fifty-fifth Street. 
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HOW 


A NEW-YEAR’S HINT TO A HERO. 
last night Lieutenant Hobson hissed 417 women, thereby breaking his ( 
Daily Paper. 
Oh, Hobson, gentle Hobson, won't you celebrate the day 
By golng ‘bout your business in a simpler sort of way? 
Pray stop these kissing capers, which are doubtless nice for you, 
Yet do not strike the people as the proper thing to do. 


You've done one thing heroic, but, as one remembers it, 
You had some others with you who did just a little bit, 
Who haven't spent their days and nights since getting to their ships 
In osculating foolish folks with far too ready lips. 
, 


Of course it takes some bravery sometimes to kiss a maid; 
We've often seen some fellows who to do it were afraid 
We've also seen the other chap who thought It rather swell 
To kiss some pretty little girl and then to go and tell. 


jut you, sir, you are different from those other smacking wighis 
You recommend hair-tonics, and you speechify o’ nights. 
You've bad your picture printed in the papers far and wide, 
And certain deadly cigarettes are known as “ Hobson's Pride.” 
Your place is sare—that is to say, you are a hero now, 

Who, in a timely moment, sank a most expensive scow, 

And really have no need for all this advertising cheap 

That comes from kissing women who are very fur from deep. 


So, Hobson, gentle Hobson, won't you celebrate the day 

By swearing off this kissing as you walk your little way? 
Just hustle off to Hong-kong and enjoy your well-earned ease, 
And if you moet throw kisses, keep ‘em for the fair Chinese. 


—_—»—— 


Joan Meworns. “ Your gran’pa lived to a green old age, didn't he?” 
Aunen Arrieper. “ Yes; he bonglt gold-bricks, lightuin’-rods, and 
cyclopedees to the last.” 
eancon@jjaee 


“Oh, Archie,” sighed bie mother, “I wish you would be good !" 

“ Well, I'll try,” aunewered the little fellow cheerfully. “ I heard some- 
body say once that you became what you ate, so please give me another 
farcée olive and a piece of mince ple. They are goud." 








DIFFERENT SOME GIRLS ARE UNDER THE 


A WAR COMPOSITE. 
* Aunty, can you send for the wash right away?” I asked, after ex- 
plaining why I was in a hurry for it. 

“I reckon I kin, sah,” she replied, crossing the room and lvoking out 
of the window. 

; = yo’ Hobson, come beah !” she screamed,at some invisible person 
n the yard. 

“Sampson, why don’t you come heah?” she screamed again, after 
waiting a few seconds. 

“Yo" Dewey, I wollop yo’ good "leas yo’ come heah d’rectly !" she an- 
nounced, after another wait. 

“ Sehley, a puffectly ‘shamed on yo’. 
yo’ ?” after another wait. 

“T lambast yo’ fo’ keeps, yo’ Shaftah, ‘less you come heah this minute !” 
after another wait. 

“Miles, what yo’ doin’ yo’ don't heah me? 
after another wait. 

“ Yo’ Wheelah, I jest weah yo’ to a bone in anothah second!" after 
another wait. 

“Why, aunty,” I interrupted, as she opened her mouth for another 
effort, ‘ I never knew before you had so many children. I always thonglt 
Johnny was the only one.” 

“ Yes, sab,” she explained. 


Why don't yo’ do like I tole 


I tells yo' come heah !” 


“ It's him I's a-callin’.” 
Avex. Riokerts. 
—~<9e——_ — 


Little Mise Maffet (who sat on a tuffet) 
Went out to play golf one day, 

Bat there came a beginner, 

Who swore like a sinner 
And frightened Miss Moffet away. 


_—_——S 


Deuwmen. “1 have been hearing something about a citizen of this 
place who came very near being buried alive not long ago. What were 
the particolars of the affair?” 

Perryvit.e Storexerres. “* Well, Zimri Yont—that's his name—had a 
cataplasm, and—" 

“Had what?” 

“Why, a—er—er—sepasm, or a cata—what d'ye call it ?—leptic some- 
thing or other, and died, to all intents and purposes; and then, in the 
midst of the solemnity of the funeral, he sat up and began to paw pee- 
vishly around for the pocket—which wasn't there—intendin’, I presume, 
to git some tobacco. Before he dicd—" 

“ Has he since died 

“Oh ne! He is alive and well vow, but I am of the opinion that he 
died that time all right enough, and didn't know it; you see, Zimri is 
one of them Democrats that ‘ain't found out yet that the silver question 
is only plated.” 
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MISTLETOE! 


HE IMPROVED THE OPPORTUNITY. 


“ There, there; there!” exclaimed the wife of the realistic novelist, as 
she rushed into her husband's study and picked up ber howling offepring. 
“ Did ey rey Oe pe little lamb think she had deserted him ?” 

After she had quieted him, she turned sympathetically to her husband 
and asked, 

“Did you have a terrible time with Willie while I was shopping ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the intellectual giant, with a glad smile, “1 was very 
much interested. I had never before made a staly of how a baby cries, 
and I have secured some very interesting notes. I have discovered just 
how a baby cries when nely. A few minutes after yon went shopping 
he began to whine softly to himself, and to wander about as if coardiing 
for some one. Then he let out a yell. When I spoke to him and asked 
him what was the matter he drew down the corners of his mouth and 
began to cry in earnest. The sounds he made were all variations of the 
vowels, altogether devoid of consonants. His method of crying is to 
urter from four to seven short barking sounds, then draw a quick deep 
breath and yell at the top of bis voice, with his mouth almost perfectly 
round, From time to time he varied this f -rformance by holding his 
pet ae if choking, and when he did, not only his face but even his sealp 
got red.” 

“And you eat there and took notes, you brute. I'l! never leave our 
darling with such a cold-blooded fiend again.” As she said this she gath- 
ered up the pet of the household and flounced from the room in a huff 

The realistic vovelist took a couple of tarns about the room, smiling 
softly to himself in the mean time, and then stopped before a mirror and 
winked at himself in a way that suggested that perhaps after all he had 
simply been doing a clever little romancing that would save him from 
being left in charge of the baby in futare, 


>So” 


“Did you enjoy the german the other night, Miss Daisy?” asked 
Tinkleton. 
**He waan't a German, Mr. Tinkleton,” answered Daisy, innocently ; 
“he's an Englishman.” 
ee 


_Jdunkine. “ Why don't you have Dr. Squills any more for your phy- 
sician 7” 

Diany. “ Because when Dr. Squille wae i!) himeelf, I noticed he had 
Dr. Pills. Which showed he had more confidence in Dr. Pills than in 
himself. So now I have Dr. Pills too.” 


—_—_—o—— 


* Sir,” said the man at the door, “I am a bill-collector, and have called 
to—” 

**So am I,” replied the man of the house, gleefully. “‘ Come right in, 
and let's see who has the bigger collection of the darned things!" 









































THE SURPRISE OF His LIFE. 
































